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THE present issue of Print appears at a time 
and under circumstances which can hardly be 
called propitious. Although it is an ill wind 
which blows the printer no good (one has but 
to think of one hundred and thirty million ra- 
tion books to realize the extent to which this 
war is being fought on paper!) yet few printers 
would willingly choose to live in a time when 
scarcity of labor and shortage of materials go 
hand in hand with an increased demand. The 
exigencies of war have taken many good work- 
men away from their jobs, and this is perhaps 
the worst of it. The restrictions on the use of 
paper are, so far, mostly to the good, although 
an increase in magazine circulation of some 
twenty-seven million copies does not exactly sug- 
gest an acute shortage in the supply of printing 
paper. But the necessity for the printer to reduce 
his consumption by ten per cent in weight 
should serve merely to put him (no pun in- 
tended!) on his metal. He has now the obliga- 
tion as well as the opportunity to show his in- 
genuity in making what he prints more effec- 
tive, more logical, more useful, and to use to 
better advantage his craft knowledge. 

There is no question that our printing-offices 
are cluttered up with a lot of antiquated mate- 
rial, We are scarcely any better off now than we 
were in the third quarter of the last century, 
when display composition was at a low point. 
We have now a very large number of histori- 
cally admirable type faces, but we seem to have 
little inclination, as a whole, to use them with 
restraint and intelligence. The recent eruption of 
extra-condensed letters, often used with that hor- 
ror of horrors, letterspacing, is an example of 
typographic jitters. In book printing the tend- 
ency to the use of types too delicate for hard- 
packing and kiss-printing has not been checked, 
as recent type styles will demonstrate. Only in 
the newspaper field has something logical and 
admirable been done to restore functionalism in 
printing. The ionics and the Times roman have 





made our newspapers readable. But it is curious 
that no similar effort has as yet been made to 
improve the book page. 

These questions are aesthetic: in the mechani- 
cal equipment of our printing-offices great 
changes have been taking place, and anyone 
who knew his way around in the pressroom of 
twenty-five years ago feels a stranger in that of 
today. What will come out of the breathing 
space which the war enforces on makers of 
pressroom equipment can only be surmised, al- 
though those who attended the recent Graphic 
Arts Arsenal in New York, when the various 
machinery firms told something of their plans 
for postwar activity, have some idea. A mechani- 
cally minded people, living in an age of intense 
scientific activity, may envisage the future as 
even more completely mechanized. 

But if this mechanization is allowed full and 
undirected control of its own destiny, it will 
prove disastrous to us as a nation. Whether it 
can be controlled, or whether, as Austin Free- 
man contended, machinery would eventually de- 
velop its own entity and master the human race, 
only the future can tell. But we must be ever 
on our guard to preserve whatever is best of the 
traditions which have made printing the art pre- 
servative. The printed page is more than a ma- 
chine product. It is a device for conveying 
thoyght, and as such it must be conceived in 
terms of aesthetics. I do not say in terms of 
“art,” because that word has come to have little 
or no meaning; or, if it does convey a meaning 
to the general public it suggests painting, sculp- 
ture, etching, photography and, perhaps, music, 
and, too often, a result which has little relation 
to life or aesthetics. Just why an easel picture, 
painted by an amateur should be considered art, 
and the pages of the Boston & Maine timetable 
as revamped by Mr. Ray Nash are not consid- 
ered art is a question which can be answered 
only if we understand the common ignorance 
of aesthetics and the lack of sensitivity of the 
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American people. The old timetable was useful, 
but the new one has an element of harmonious 
design in its conception which makes it more 
useful because it is pleasing to the eye as well. 

It is the function of Print to take note of the 
tendencies in American printing which make 
for more orderly, more functional, more useful 
work with type and _ illustrations, elements 
which, taken together, will raise the level of our 
printed product and make it more beautiful to 
the eye. Our magazine does this in several ways. 
It looks backward to the work of printers who 
have done distinguished work in the past; it 
selects from the product of contemporary print- 
ers and illustrators examples of contemporary 
work which merit attention, and it endeavors 
to take notice of those currents in modern work 
which seem to point the way to improved styles 
and methods in the future. It is the only maga- 
zine in America devoted to the art as well as 
the practice of printing which now survives. If 
any of the European magazines still flourish it 
is practically impossible for them to be brought 
to these shores. We have a responsibility and an 
opportunity under such circumstances. We be- 
lieve, with the corporation of a great American 


university, that it is well to “. . . impress upon 

. the general public the danger of the im- 
poverishment of the nation’s mind and soul 
should the less tangible values of our culture 
be allowed to shrivel while our energies are de- 
voted to the task of winning a war to maintain 
them. Of what worth is freedom from want if 
our minds be on a lower intellectual level; or 
freedom from fear if we have a less cultured 
life to defend; or freedom of speech if we have 
poorer thoughts to express; or freedom of reli- 
gion if we bring a less enlightened faith to the 
worship of God?” 
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If there is a more stunning illustrated book 
than Voyages et Glorieuses Découvertes des 
Grands Navigateurs et Explorateurs Frangais, 
done by Edy Legrand, I have yet to see it and 
know again the thrill which I felt when I found 
the book in a Paris bookstore and carried it 
away under my arm. With its vigorous drawing 
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and gorgeous coloring, and its good type well 7 
planted in the paper (no kiss-impression here, © 
thank God!) it is a good healthy masculine | 
book. If you would know more of this superh 7 
French illustrator, read Miss Feisenberger’s ar. 4 
ticle in this number of Print. And if you are F 


still unsatisfied, and curious as to other pictures 
and other picture men, there is much to interest 
you. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, of the Columbia 
University Library, conducts a symposium on 
color printing in book illustration, a cover de- 
sign by the Canadian Thoreau MacDonald, and 
a Print Masterpiece. That is a good lot of solid 


reading, tempered by pictures of a notable qual. [ 
ity. But if it seems too solid, turn to Mr. Mc. 


Pharlin’s article on the designs of postage 


stamps, and rejoice with us that at last some : 
impression has been made on that stronghold of | 


conservatism, the United States Post Office De. 
partment! One of the most depressing jobs | 


ever had was to sit on a jury for the Treasury | 


Department, to select a stamp design. (The 
P. O. Department later actually accepted our 


selection, but it got into bad luck at the hands 7 


of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing— 
which, you will remember, Mr. Dwiggins pic- 
tured as “demolished by the Infuriated Artists” 
in 1951. They have started to reform: can they 
do it by that date and so make Mr. Dwiggins’s 
prophecy wrong? ) 

If all this is too high-brow for you, you may, 
if you will do it on your stomach, and with a 
serious face, look at Mr. Gaines’s story, “More 
About the Comics.” And lest you think there is 
nothing about type (the printer’s usual fodder) 
you will find information about the most prolific 
product of the press—the Bible, and a note 


on that grand old man of English printing, 4 


George W. Jones. 


So much for this eleventh issue of Print. We 4 
think it not so bad for a war-time job — for the 


Editor and one of his efficient helpers are put- 


ting in long hours at farming, while another a 
assistant is holding up the standards of good 4 
printing in an airplane factory. Come Hell ot a 
high water, we look to see Print carry on for a 


the sake of an ancient craft which has a long 
and helpful future before it. C.P.R. 
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EDY LEGRAND—ILLUSTRATOR 
ELEANOR FEISENBERGER 


EDY LEGRAND, French illustrator, painter 
and designer, considers time his most valuable 
possession. His strong and powerful personality 
is proved best by the almost incredible extent 
and multitude of his work. His life is devoted to 
his art, but still he finds time to read _passion- 
ately. With all this he is not, however, a retiring 
type. His numerous friends enjoy his sociability 
and long, well-composed letters, which reveal 
him also as a master of the word. 

So prodigious is the creative vitality of Edy 
Legrand that his prints alone, though sufficient 
in themselves to make the reputation of two 
ordinary artists, form but a minor part of his 
completed work. Between 1919 and 1932 he 
drew and engraved over a thousand illustrations 
for some forty books. He has not let up. He is 
an illustrator of great ambitions and mighty 
projects. Fortunately his work has been fostered 
by steady backers among the French publishers. 
It is this kind of publisher whose idealistic and 
ardent spirit made it possible to publish so many 
beautiful books in France. 

The dramatic handling of light and shadow is 
one of the outstanding qualities of Legrand’s 
art, the idea of the light being one of his deep- 
est artistic convictions. It permeates his illustra- 
tion of the Bible for the Union latine d’éditions 
—which he is now working on.* After three 
years of study, he is infusing his interpretation 
with his own religious feelings. He found the 
best expression for them in the Gospel of St. John 
where it says that in the beginning was the 
word and the light. Edy Legrand follows the 
light through the whole Old Testament until it 
bursts out in the New Testament as Jesus 
Christ. The technique is crayon and water color, 
with very little pen. The technical presentation 
of this Bible will be difficult with the paper 
shortage in France. The pictures will be printed 
in Paris at Jacomet, the text elsewhere and the 
bookmaking probably will not be harmonious. 


*See Frontispiece. 


Inspired by the feeling of light, Legrand car- 
ries the idea through his illustrations for a new 
edition of Dante, published in 1938 by the 
Union latine d’éditions. In it he follows the 
visions of Dante from the shadows of the Enfer 
through the twilight of the Purgatory to the 
splendor of the Paradise. This Dante was ex- 
hibited all over France and was recognized in 
many journals. 

In an article published in connection with the 
work, Edy Legrand defines the task of a book 
illustrator: “The illustrator in front of his text 
is in the same situation as a painter in front of 
the object he paints: he must not accept it liter- 
ally trying to accomplish a sort of copy of the 
model or, in illustrating, reach a kind of faith- 
ful reproduction of the written phrase, but he 
has to aim at a transposition. 

“According to a particular plan the illustrator 
should suggest the text which inspires him and 
against which he is on guard for not becoming 
its prisoner. His song in a way should be the 
continuation of the text he is decorating.” 

Edy Legrand began by painting only. He 
turned to illustration when the necessity arose 
to make money. His very first illustrated books 
were children’s books, of which he has since 
done many. He is very fond of children and has 
a deep understanding of them. Writing some, as 
well as illustrating, his children’s books show a 
remarkable force of invention and, very often, 
an almost exotic imagination. There is an amaz- 
ing variety of animals, trees, flowers and charac- 
ters depicted in his illustrations. Recognizing 
children’s love for many objects in one picture, 
to discover one by one, he has given them such 
compositions in’ La Marseillaise, Bolivar, and 
Lafayette, which are brilliant examples. They 
are patriotic, deeply human and very exciting in 
their effect. Legrand illustrated some of the juve- 
nile books of Charles Vildrac, with whom he 
spent the last year of the first World War in Italy. 





Edy Legrand was born in Bordeaux in 1892. 
He grew up under comfortable conditions with 
brothers who also have proved to be of extraor- 
dinary talent, though in other fields than art. 
He had just begun to study painting at the fa- 
mous Academy of Arts in Munich, when, soon 
after his return to France, the first World War 
broke out. He stayed four years in the army, 
fighting on two fronts, in France and Italy, as 
infantry officer and pilot aviator. He served as 
an officer for France in World War II. 

Painting to Edy Legrand means life. Illustrat- 
ing and designing mean work. In Paris, in the 
Avenue de Wagram he had two studios: a large 
one downstairs for painting, and a smaller one 
upstairs for drawing, illustrating and designing. 
When he had urgent work to do upstairs, he 
avoided coming downstairs. Seeing the paint- 
ings could too easily make him forget his up- 
stairs work, as he would want to paint. This 
does not mean that illustrating or designing was 
more difficult than painting for Legrand. His 
fine illustrations make it hard to believe that he 
does not consider this as his main work. Some 
of his big projects, however, are a series of 
prints with a text rather than books. He was 
introduced in this country as a painter through 
the Marie Sterner gallery years ago. His large- 
scale painting is expressed in colorful murals in 
the beautiful old house of his printer-friend Tol- 
mer on the Isle St. Louis in Paris. He also deco- 
rated the dining room of the Isle-de-France and 
one of the rooms on the Normandie. His ver- 
satility is demonstrated in fashion and advertis- 
ing designs for Vogue and Harper's Bazaar, and 
in package designs which he did for Tolmer. 

“Since Doré no one has shown such industry, 
such facility, such amazing imaginative force 
and clarity, such literary intelligence,” says 
Douglas Percy Bliss in his article about the en- 
graved work of Edy Legrand. His fluency and 
skill are exceptional, and there are not any lim- 
its to the variety of the techniques he is master- 
ing. His illustrations are rendered with or with- 
out color, with pen and ink, crayon, wash, 
etched lines and aquatinted tones. He prefers 
effects similar to painting, which are achieved 
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by lithography in all forms. He is a master of 
many instruments, and he works with them as 
an ingenious conductor. His ability to fill wide 
spaces with life and figures is unique and not 
shared by any of the great living French book 
illustrators (f.i. Dunoyer de Segonzac or Raoul 
Dufy with whom Edy Legrand otherwise may 
be sometimes compared). Doré is much more 
limited. Rembrandt and Goya may have been 
his masters. 

One of Legrand’s great projects is Pentatoli, 
for which he wrote the text and made fifty-two 
lithographs. It was published as one of the enor. 
mous “éditions de luxe” flourishing between 
1925 and 1931, and is considered one of the 
most remarkable of modern illustrated books, 
He says in the introduction, “My only object 
was to make the stone yield all that it could 
express and to use all the resources of lithog- 
raphy.” He considers the story merely a useful 
pretext for making the set of lithographs. But 
the tale of a fortunate island discovered, in- 
vaded and devastated by highly mechanized or 


“civilized” people is not without actuality. Edy 


From Pentatoli, by Edy Legrand 
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From Hamlet, by William Shakespeare 


Legrand, under the harmless form of an 18th 
century story, expressed a general feeling of his 
time. Another of his projects is the Song of 
Songs, a set of thirty-seven aquatints, just as 
mighty in conception and presentation. The 
third to be named here would be Daudet’s Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon. 

‘For Union latine d’éditions Edy Legrand 
made 242 full-page illustrations for Shakespeare’s 
tragedies between 1936 and 1939. The charac- 
ters are all dressed in costumes of the time they 
lived in, rather than the style of the Elizabethan 
theatre. By doing this the illustrator intended to 
bring the characters as human beings nearer to 
the reader. Each play is preceded by portraits of 
all the characters as they live and die through- 
out it. In America, Legrand’s work is displayed 
in the Limited Editions Club’s Hamlet. 

Fifty drawings made for Jules Vallés L’In- 
surgé are considered by Edy Legrand as some 
of the best illustrations he has done. The book 
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has never been published because the publisher 
had to close in 1938 after the illustrations, not 
the text, had been printed. The revolutionary 
spirit of book and pictures makes it unlikely 
that it will come out soon. 

Goethe’s Faust, published by Union latine 
d’éditions, was illustrated with sixty-four draw- 
ings in 1940 by Legrand. He states that this is 
the most difficult work he has ever illustrated. 
He did little research on it, but interpreted it 
from the point of view of feelings and the gen- 
eral restlessness of the human being as he is 
conceived in Faust. In the second part he at- 
tempts to represent space beyond time. 

Maupassant’s 4 Woman’s Life, which the 
Nonesuch Press, London, just published and 
which is distributed in this country through the 
Heritage Club, contains Legrand works. His 
illustrations are done with all the grace and the 
dramatic tenderness of the highly cultivated 
Frenchman. Though an elegant Parisian in ap- 
pearance, Legrand never was especially fond of 
Paris. His beautiful painting of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe from his studio in the Avenue de Wag- 


From L'Insurgé, by Jules Vallés. Not published 
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ram, which is in the Boston Museum, belies this. 

As a young man, Italy made a strong impres- 
sion on him, and he also loved Spain. However, 
he has now found what he had been waiting 
for in North Africa. This primitive country 
with one of the oldest cultures of the world 
fascinates him. Its people, living so close to 
nature and in all their poverty, are colorful sub- 
jects and his favorite ones. For the past four 
years he has been living in Rabat, Morocco, and 
in the summer visits in the High Atlas moun- 
tains. ; 

This impression, which is limited by the 
length of the study, conveys the hope that this 
extraordinary artist’s activities may continue un- 
hindered. He lives with the idea that he can 
serve his country best by staying where he is, 
engaged in his work. May his country never dis- 
appoint him. 


PS. 

Since I wrote this little study some months 
ago, the world in which Edy Legrand lives has 
changed entirely. Our troops are in Rabat and 
assure to him the kind of peace he needs for his 
work. And just in the moment when the whole 
world’s eyes are turned to North Africa, two let- 
ters from Rabat, dated October 21 and Decem- 
ber 26, 1942, reached me bringing the latest 
news from Edy Legrand. 

In the first letter he writes about his new edi- 
tion of St. John’s Apocalypse, which he did in 
Morocco during the winter and spring of 1941- 
42. For this great work which he had been plan- 
ning for many years he finally found a publisher 
— himself, and a printer — himself. The edition 
was alimented by the success of an exhibition of 
Legrand’s paintings in Casablanca where every 
single picture was sold and at very good prices. 
“The greatest success of my life” writes he. He 
went to work doing everything the way he 
wanted it: illustration, design, typography. All 
his friends predicted a failure, considering also 
the enormous difficulties of getting paper and all 
the materials for reproduction. It turned out to 


be a triumph. He made 500 copies, very expen- 
sive, and has doubled the price since because of 
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From A Woman's Life, by Guy de Maupassant 
Nonesuch Press, London 


the enormous success. The size of the book is 
39 x 52 cm. Legrand does not like small sizes. 
He calls his illustrations “buried” if they go, re- 
duced, into smaller sized books. Everybody de- 
mands further volumes of his press and so he 
is planning a press called Les Editions de I’Af- 
rique du Nord and is now working on editions 
of Virgil and Ovid. 

He spent the summer again in the High At- 
las, painting, due to the friendship of a mighty 
Arabian sheik. He calls those mountains where 
a native had to walk for about 100 miles in or- 
der to deliver his mail “the atmosphere that is 
the one of our destiny.” There he has found a 
field of exploitation for painting that permits 
him to build up a work worthy to his prodi- 
gious talent. 

In the second letter he gives his impressions 
of the landing of the American troops of which 
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EDY LEGRAND 


he had a firsthand view from a friend’s house 
overlooking the harbor of Casablanca. Writes he, 
“I lived through hours filled with deep emotion 
so strong that I remained rather shaken for 
quite a while in spite of the joy and in spite of 
the dawn of liberation which appeared so sud- 
denly in our Moroccan skies. As a combatant of 
the first World War, I am watching now, deeply 
moved, American soldiers, sailors and officers in 
our streets, some of them wearing the decora- 
tions of the first war. We are conscious of the 
sublime sacrifice made by those men from the 
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other side of the Atlantic, who for the second 
time in their lives are volunteers for the same 
cause.” 
Note: There are several Legrand collections — 
public and private—in this country. The larg- 
est is owned by the New York Public Library, 
where an exhibition of Legrand’s illustrated 
work was arranged in 1940 by Frank Weiten- 
kampf who collected Legrand for the Public 
Library. 

Following is a checklist of Edy Legrand’s 
illustrated books, revised by the artist himself. 


WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY EDY LEGRAND 


France, ANATOLE 
Madame Luzy. Manuscrit du 15 sept. 1792 
Paris, Tolmer, 1921 


FrancE, ANATOLE 

Oeuvres completes 

Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1925-35 

Volumes: Jeanne d’Arc; L’Isle des pinguins; Balthazar; 
Rabelais. 5 vols. with 150 drawings, 1925-27 


DoMINIQUE 
Les Danubiennes 
Paris, Grasset, 1927 


Giraupoux, JEAN 

Siegfried et le limousin 
Paris, Emile-Paul, 1928 
(copperplate gravures) 


Mavrois, ANDRE 

Les derniers jours de Pompéi 
Paris, Lapina, 1928 

(8 lithographs) 


BAINVILLE, JACQUES DE 
Jaco et Lori 
Paris, Le Capitole, 1929 


Daupet, ALPHONSE 

Tartarin de Tarascon; Port Tarascon; Tartarin sur les 
Alpes 

Paris, Librairie de France, 1929 


France, ANATOLE 

Rabelais 

Translated and with an introduction by Ernest Boyd 
New York, H. Holt, 1929 


LACRETELLE 

Le retour de Silbermann 
Paris, Le Capitole, 1929 
(etchings) 


MacOran, Pierre 
Ocuvres poétiques completes 
Paris, Le Capitole, 1929 


Maurois, ANDRE 
Les discours du Dr. O’Grady 
Paris, Librairie générale francaise, 1929 


MoNTHERLANT, HENRY 
Sous les drapeaux morts 
Paris, Le Capitole, 1929 


MoNTHERLANT, HENRY 
L’exil; piéce en trois actes 
Paris, Le Capitole, 1929 


BAUDELAIRE 
Les fleurs du mal 
Paris, Editions du Trianon, 1930 


Le Cantique des cantiques 
Paris, Orion, 1930 
(37 aquatints) 


DanTE ALIGHIERI 
L’enfer 
Paris, Schiffrin, 1930 


DUHAMEL, GEORGE 
Les plaisirs et les jeux 
Paris, Le Capitole, 1930 


LEGRAND, Epy 

Pentatoli (2 vols.). Conte orné de cinquante lithographies 
Paris, Librairie de France, 1931 

(52 lithographs) 


MirBEAU, OcTAVE 
L’ Abbé Jules 
Paris, Editions nationales, 1935 


MirBeEau, OcTAVE 
Le jardin des supplices 
Paris, Editions nationales, 1935 


GéraLpy, PauL 

Toi et moi 

Paris, 1936 

(33 lithographs in color) 
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DanTE ALIGHIERI 
La Divine Comédie 
Paris, Union latine d’éditions, 1938 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
Hamlet 
New York, The Limited Editions Club, 1939 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Tragédies 

Paris, Union latine d’éditions, 1940 
(10 tragedies with 242 drawings) 


EDY LEGRAND 


GoETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 

Faust et le second Faust 

Montpellier, Union latine d’éditions, 1942 
(64 drawings) 

MAupassANT, Guy DE 

A Woman's Life 

London, The Nonesuch Press, 1942 


L’APOCALYPSE SELON ST. JEAN 
Casablanca, Editions de la Galérie Derche, 1942 
(60 drawings) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY EDY LEGRAND 


Fort, Paut 

Pontoise ou la folle journée 

Paris, Kieffer, 1919 

LEGRAND, Epy 

Macao et Cosmage; ou, L’expérience du bonheur 
Paris, Nouvelle revue francaise, 1919 


Voyages et glorieuses découvertes des grands navigateurs 
et explorateurs 
Paris, Tolmer, 1922 


Vi_prac, CHARLES 

Liile rose 

Paris, Tolmer, 1924; Paris, A. Michel, 1926; Paris, A. 
Michel, 1929 (100 new drawings) 

La colonie (L’ile rose), Paris, A. Michel, 1930 


Bolivar 
Paris, Tolmer, 1929 


La Marseillaise 
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WHAT THE BIBLE OWES ITS PRINTERS 






EDWIN A. R. RUMBALL-PETRE 


EVERY year in the United States a National 
Bible Week is proclaimed by the churches, and 
millions hear again the well-known story of the 
hero translators, and the now familiar record of 
the great Bible societies which have circulated 
the Scriptures in more than a thousand lan- 
guages among the nations of the earth. But 
never yet in a long life of contacts with the men 
and women most interested in extending the in- 
fluences of the Bible have I heard one word 
said for the men who, if history is to be be- 
lieved, were the sellers of the world’s best seller. 

Nothing in this story needs to be understood 
as a reflection on the great work of the trans- 
lators, nor of the great Bible societies, the aim 
of which is not primarily the sale of the Bible. 
What does appear from the history of the Bibles 
of the world and of the English Bible in par- 
ticular is that the men whose chief interest in 
the Bible was as a commodity for sale have been 
the ones chiefly responsible for its vast circula- 
tion. 

Let us begin with the first printings of the 
Bible in the middle of the fifteenth century. Up 
to that period Bibles were in manuscript, their 
multiplication depending on copyists, but the 
cost of production was so high that circulation 
was very limited. The invention of Gutenberg 
eased this difficulty, but we do not read that 
kings or pontiffs, statesmen or churchmen got 
back of his work and gave him their patronage. 
Printers, and printers only, sensed the market 
that existed for such a book. 

In the famous fifty-year period of Incunabula, 
from 1450 to 1500, nearly forty thousand differ- 
ent books were issued from the presses of Eu- 
rope, but there were more editions of the Bible 
than of any other work. It had the largest mar- 
ket and the printers went after it— so much so 
that nearly one hundred and fifty editions of 
the Scriptures were printed in that period. 
Gutenberg was not an ecclesiastic nor a mis- 


sionary. He was a businessman, and he printed 
the Bible because he thought he could sell 
enough copies to make him rich. It is true that 
in this initial effort he went into bankruptcy, 
but the economic value of his investment was at 
once sensed by Fust and Schoeffer, who imme- 
diately proceeded to make money with his types 
and molds — and, if one report is to be accepted, 
kept the printing process a secret, seeking to 
make even greater profits by trying to sell the 
printed Bibles as manuscripts. 

The invasion of Mainz and the scattering of 
their printing force throughout Europe ex- 
tended the business and provided presses for 
more than a score of cities in Europe — in which 
during that famous fifty years seventy different 
printing firms issued editions of the Bible. 

These German printers were not missionaries 
of the Gospel; they were businessmen looking 
for some place in which to settle with their new 
industry so that they could make their fortunes. 
They printed Greek and Roman classics, but 
because of the greater market and larger returns 
they printed more Bibles than any other book. 
When Fust and Schoeffer, on August 14, 1457, 
issued their famous Psalter, it was not at the 
suggestion of any emperor, nor at the request 
of any church. It was printed in the belief that 
it would sell and make a profit for its printers. 

A book could be filled with interesting stories 
of this period when Bibles were first printed, 
but the introduction of printing into Italy will 
provide a good illustration. Two exiled German 
printers, Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pan- 
nartz, after the siege of Mainz in 1462, came to 
Italy hoping that they could start a printing 
press. They were invited by the abbot to estab- 
lish themselves in the monastery of Subiaco, 
near Rome, and there they began the printing 
of a small grammar for boys, seeing in this an 
object that might sell widely and quickly. Then 
they issued the now famous Lactantius of 1465, 
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The opening chapter of Genesis from the first printed English Bible, 1535 
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BIBLE OWES ITS PRINTERS 


and later, in the monastery, they printed such 
books as Cicero’s De Oratore and St. Augus- 
tine’s De Civitate Dei —but no Bible. 

Evidently because the monastery was not the 
most suitable for their work, they then moved 
to Rome and were invited by the Princes Mas- 
simo to occupy a room in their palace. Here 
for five years they continued to issue the clas- 
sics: Apuleius, Caesar, Livy, Lucan, Ovid, Vergil 
and others, and a Bible — the first Bible printed 
in Rome. 

Then, in 1471, they undertook to print the 
great Bible commentary of De Lira, but begin- 
ning to feel the competition of the printers re- 
cently established in Venice, they found them- 
selves in financial difficulty. The Princes Mas- 
simo did all they could to help them, and the 
Pontiff, Sixtus IV, was appealed to, his atten- 
tion being called to the importance of printing 
for “the service of literature and the church,” 
but the appeal was in vain. The Pope was inter- 
ested in books, but not in printed books — they 
were newfangled things. He preferred to spend 
the money at his disposal in manuscript books 
for the Vatican Library, with the result that 
Sweynheym and Pannartz had to close their 
shop. It was not the support of the Church but 
the generosity of the two knights of the Mas- 
simo, aided by the purse of Andreas, that Italy’s 
first press was established and Rome’s first Bible 
printed. 

Coming to the English scene, we are not at 
the very beginning with the great Bible of Wyc- 
liffe, finished about the year 1380. This was a 
whole century before printing was introduced 
into England by Caxton, and it provides us with 
an interesting example of what happens when 
no printers exist to help circulate the Scriptures. 
There was a market, but there were no printers. 
When the printers arrived the Bible was out of 
date and few could read its antiquated English. 

A fact that church people today seldom recall 
is that Wycliffe’s Bible — supposed to be the first 
in English translation — was not printed until 
five hundred years after it was translated: not 
until Forshall and Madden issued their great 
edition of it in 1850. One result of this fact has 
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been the almost entire lack of influence of Wyc- 
liffe on the later versions of the English Bible. 
Lacking printers it lacked circulation and influ- 
ence. Had there been a printing press in the 
fourteenth century, his text would have been is- 
sued and kept up to date in subsequent editions 
until other versions, such as those of Tyndale 
and Coverdale, improved and superseded it. It 
is really one of the tragedies of English Bible 
history that the work of its first great translator 
was almost lost. It is true that many manuscript 
copies were made, nearly two hundred more or 
less fragmentary being still extant, but they were 
insufficient to give the people a wide knowledge 
of its contents. 

As every student of Bible history knows, the 
first New Testament and parts of the Old Tes- 
tament printed in the English language were 
translated by Tyndale in the third decade of the 
sixteenth century. The Church did not permit 
him to do his work in England so he fled to 
the Continent and his Testaments were smug- 
gled into England. But by whom? By the 
Church? By lonely Christian believers in the 
work of the heroic translator? 

Not by either, although the latter helped. The 
Bible as contraband was exported from the Con- 
tinent by printers and booksellers (they were 
one and the same in those days) and by mer- 
chant adventurers who believed there was a 
market in England for such goods. 

Christopher Anderson is a conservative of con- 
servatives among the historians of the English 
Bible, but his Annals of the English Bible are 
full of evidence of this fact. It is true that he 
attributes the smuggling to “Providence,” but 
this does not hide the fact that the agents of 
Providence were businessmen seeking a profit in 
trade. One is reminded of the story of the man 
who had reclaimed out of a wilderness a small 
estate which he had made into a beautiful gar- 
den. Being praised by a friend who remarked, 
“God and you have made a beautiful spot of 
this place!” he replied, “You ought to have seen 
the place when God had it all to Himself!” 

Anderson states emphatically that the mer- 
chants at Antwerp were the men who took a 
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chance in sending Tyndale’s Testaments to Eng- 
land. Of that first printed Testament of which 
only a priceless fragment exists today, Anderson 
writes, “The expenses were fully supplied by 
English merchants, who were secretly to con- 
vey the work when printed, and to disperse it 
widely throughout England.” Research has dis- 
covered that the printer of these first English 
Testaments was Quentell of Cologne, and that 
he had connections with a Francis Byrchman 
who had a bookselling warehouse not only in 
Paris but in London, and it was to this and 
places like it that the Testaments were con- 
signed, hidden in other merchandise. 

When later the English authorities, both royal 
and ecclesiastical, sought to stop the smuggling 
at its source in Antwerp, they were faced by 
economic difficulties of no mean order. “The 
Lords of Antwerp” would not permit any inter- 
ference with their commercial relations with 
England, and they protected the printers en- 
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gaged in what they considered legitimate com. 
merce. English churchmen demanded that the 
printers be arrested and their goods confiscated, 
but the merchant adventurers would not allow 
any such proceeding. 

The churchmen then decided to meet the 
printers on their own terms and deal with them 
as businessmen: they bought the books at the 
sale price and burned them after they had got 
them to England. This suited the printers, and 
also suited Tyndale, for a method of this kind 
provided more money to bring out better and 
bigger editions! So long as the sale was made 
and the money paid, the merchant adventurers 
and the printers did not greatly care what hap- 
pened to the Testaments. 

Anderson admits that “no printer would 
have ventured on such a thing, without a pros- 
pect of a ready sale, even in the face of royal 
indignation,” and although Doré, in his Old 
Bibles: An Account of the Early Versions of the 
English Bible, often goes out of his way to stress 
that England did not really have any great de- 
sire for a Bible in the vernacular, all the facts 
are against this theory. Translators may be ideal- 
ists who try to foist on an unwilling people a 
Bible in which they are not interested, but busi- 
nessmen seeking chiefly to make money do not 
make such mistakes for any length of time. 
They knew there was a market, and they de- 
veloped it. Sir Thomas More, who became the 
English Chancellor in 1529, himself bore wit- 
ness to the fact, much as he lamented it (for he 
was against importation of these Testaments). 
He wrote of these books that “albeit that they 
neither can be there printed without great cost, 
nor here sold without great adventure and peril, 
yet cease they not with money sent from hence, 
to print them there, and send them hither, by 
the whole vatts-full at once.” 

When about 1530 Tyndale promised to revise 
his Testament and get out another edition, there 
was a great stir among the printers. As soon as 
there seemed to be a lull in the threats of Eng- 
land against such importations, the prospect of 
a larger market at once appealed to them. 
George Joye, one of Tyndale’s helpers, told the 
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The Prologue of the Cologne Fragment from Tyndale’s 
New Testament (1525) 











printers that if this revision were made, the 
stock they had on hand would not be sold, but 
they were not disheartened. “Yes,” they replied, 
“if Tyndale prints two thousand, and we as 
many, what is so little a number for all Eng- 
land? We will sell ours better cheap, and there- 
fore we doubt not of the sale.” In other words, 
they would “remainder” their first edition. 

As England gave up its connection with Rome 
and gradually became a Protestant country, and 
Bibles began to appear, printed “with the King’s 
most gracious license,” it was still the foreign 
businessmen who met the need for them. The 
first complete Bible printed in the English lan- 
guage, Coverdale’s edition of 1535, was printed 
not in England but on the Continent. Two years 
had to elapse before it could be printed on Eng- 
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lish soil. Even then there was no Church Con- 
vocation to endorse it, nor does it appear that 
the bishops or the King were consulted. The cost 
and work seem to have been entirely in the care 
of Chancellor Cromwell. The King’s license was 
a mere form and did not mean that he had any- 
thing to do with it. 

The same was true when Matthew’s Bible 
appeared in 1537—the one which more than 
any other is the basis for our present English 
Bible. It was the work of the printer Grafton, 
who brought it to the attention of Archbishop 
Cranmer as a new edition. Cranmer liked it and 
brought it to the notice of the Chancellor, but 
it was the printer Grafton who was the prime 
mover. Every time we honor the work of John 
Rogers, who gave it to the English nation under 
the pseudonym of Thomas Matthew, we should 
honor Grafton also. 

When in the year 1540 the first Cranmer 
Bible, so called, was published, it was not paid 
for by the Church or the King, but by a private 
citizen, one Anthony Marler, a haberdasher of 
London. The same story could be written of 
the other famous editions of the Great Bible. Of 
these editions, Anderson computes that they cost 
the printers (Grafton and Whitechurch) a sum 
of about three thousand pounds, which was the 
equivalent of forty-five thousand pounds today. 
Sir Thomas More might well worry about the 
cost of England’s first Bibles and wonder where 
the money came from. He should have known 
that ordinary businessmen, printers and book- 
sellers in particular, saw a market, and invested 
their all to get their money back with profit. 

These merchants were not content just to 
print and let the book sell itself, either. There 
was no advertising in those days, but they had 
something about as effective. They made a mar- 
ket analysis. In this survey of the market, An- 
thony Marler discovered that there were several 
parish churches which had not bought the Bible, 
so he went at once to the Privy Council — on 
April 25, 1541, according to the minutes of the 
Council — and secured a royal decree in which 
the King in Council issued another injunction 
affixing a definite penalty against all who failed 
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Page from the first King James Bible (1611) 


to buy the Bible. That was business in 1541! 

After the death of Henry VIII the art of 
printing began to flourish in England. Under 
Henry VII there are said to have been five print- 
ers in the kingdom, four of whom survived dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. During the latter’s 
38 years no less than 41 printers were estab- 
lished, making 45 in all. Of these, fourteen sur- 
vived under Edward VI, but eight new printers 
started within a year after Henry’s death, and 
before Edward’s reign was over there were at 
least 57 —— more than half of them engaged in 
printing the Bible or the New Testament. 

The next English Bible to appear was the 
Geneva version, the first complete edition of 
which came off the press in 1560. Again, with 
its translators in exile, the official Church of 
England had nothing to do with it. 
printed by Rouland Hall in Geneva, Switzer- 
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land, at the cost of “such as were of most ability 
of the little church in 
Geneva, these including in all probability John 
Bodley, wealthy father of the man who gave 
England its famous Bodleian Library. The peo. 
ple, not the princes—the businessmen rather 
than the churchmen — were back of the transla. 
tion which for the next eighty years was to have 
a greater circulation than any Bible before given 
to the English people. 

This Geneva Bible, the so-called “Breeches” 
version, became the Bible of the people more 
than any until the present Authorized Version 
took its place, in no small measure because the 
first printer of it was enterprising enough to in. 
troduce into it a few innovations. It was the first 
English Bible to be divided into verses or to be 
printed in Roman type (all preceding it being 
in Gothic, or Black Letter). Quarto editions for 
individual and family use became more com- 
mon than the folio editions which had been is. 
sued for earlier versions. 


in the congregation” 


The printing of it was transferred from Ge. 
neva to London in 1576, and Amsterdam print- 
ers even entered into competition with the Eng- 
lish printers to fill the popular demand. There 
are today more copies extant of the Geneva ver- 
sion than of any other early English Bible, with 
the result that collectors no longer take seriously 
the possession of such editions. 

Much of this circulation was due to the enter. 
prise of the Barker printing house. After 1577 
the only printer’s name to appear on the title 
pages of English Bibles was that of Barker— 
either Christopher, or his son or grandsons. For 
“a great sum” he purchased the patent from 
Elizabeth to publish English Bibles, and he did 
his best to get his money back by reducing costs 
of production. By degrees, dedications and pref- 
aces disappeared, addresses to the reader in the 
interest of some particular school were omitted, 
and, as Anderson wryly points out, “to the same 
avarice in the patentee we must ascribe the small 
number of Testaments compared with Bibles 


printed by him.” 


According to Barker, “Testaments alone are 3 
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New Testament title-page from the first American Bible 


in a modern language 


as small as will scarcely bear the charges.” 
Hence, if a man wanted to buy a New Testa- 
ment toward the end of the sixteenth century 
in England, he had to buy the entire Bible. 
Before passing to consideration of the King 
James Authorized Version some notice should 
be given to two other important ones issued for 
the English people: the Bishops’ Bible, first 
printed in 1568, and the Rheims-Douay version 
of the Catholics. It has been supposed that Arch- 
bishop Parker’s 1568 Bible was a revision under- 
taken under royal command, but there is no 
evidence for this belief; Parker brought it when 
finished to the attention of Queen Elizabeth, 
and prayed for her “gracious favor,” license, 
and protection for its printing by Jugge, the 
printer, but the request was never granted and 
the Geneva version continued to be the Bible 
with popular sale. 
The Catholic English Bible, known as the 





13 
Rheims-Douay version, was in much the same 
position as Tyndale’s had been sixty years be- 
fore. The Catholics were the persecuted ones 
and their translators had to become exiles from 
Elizabeth’s England; hence there could be no 
royal favor for their Bible printings. During the 
Elizabethan period they found it possible to 
print only the New Testament, at a press in 
Rheims in 1582; publication of the Old Testa- 
ment had to be postponed until 1609, when it 
came forth from the exiles’ English college at 
Douay in Flanders. Both were smuggled into 
England to the Catholic congregations which 
met there secretly, and large numbers of the 
Testaments were destroyed when they fell into 
Protestant hands. In fact, so complete was the 
destruction of these smuggled copies that today 
the Rheims New Testament in good condition 
is one of the rarest of early English Bibles. 

It is a popular notion that the so-called King 
James Authorized Version of the Bible is the 
outstanding instance of a Bible being printed 
and published at the command of, and with the 
facilities provided by, a king. Does not the title 
page state that it is “appointed to be read in 
churches”? Who but the King could make such 
an appointment? Who but the King really au- 
thorized it? Did not the band of learned trans- 
lators come together to do the work at his com- 
mand and presumably at his charges? It might 
seem so, but the story is very different. 

When Elizabeth died in March of 1603, James 
was so low in credit with money lenders, both 
in England and abroad, that he could not pos- 
sibly pay anyone to translate or print a new 
Bible. The famous Conference at Hampton 
Court at which it was decided to undertake a 
new translation was called by the King only 
“for the hearing, and for the determining, things 
pretended to be amiss in the church.” The pro- 
posal to translate the Bible afresh came from 
John Rainolds, the President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

Parliament met the next day and the Convo- 
cation of the Bishops the day following, but 
neither uttered any word on the subject. Later a 


list of scholars was selected for the King to ap- 
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prove, and these were informed that it was “the 
king’s pleasure that they should with all pos- 
sible speed, meet together and begin the trans- 
lation.” Later followed a letter to the bishops 
from the King suggesting that they, at the first 
opportunity, reward the translators for their 
work by giving them better churches and par- 
sonages, for “we of ourself, in any convenient 
time, cannot well remedy it.” 

It took the 47 translators four years to do the 
work. No public funds were available to meet 
the expense of their conferences, which were 
estimated to have cost “upwards of seven hun- 
dred pounds.” Nor did either Church or State 
give a penny to pay for the printing. 

Who did? We are indebted to a man writing 
forty years later for the information. Defending 
the patent under which the Barker printing firm 
had the monopoly for printing Bibles, he said: 
“IT conceive the sole printing of the Bible and 
Testament, with power of restraint in others, to 
be of right the propriety of one Matthew Barker, 
citizen and stationer of London, in regard 
that his father paid for the amended or cor- 
rected translation of the Bible three thousand, 
five hundred pounds, by reason whereof the 
translated copy did of right belong to him and 
his assigns.” So, the cost of translating and 
printing the King James Bible, so called, was 
met—not by the King, nor Parliament, nor 
the Church, but by a printer in the ordinary 
pursuit of his business. It was an investment to 
him from which he not only hoped to make 
profit but one in which he would brook no 
competition. 





BIBLE OWES ITS PRINTERS 


Barker treated it in the same way he had 
treated the Geneva version before. Within five 
years of the first publication of the King James | 
Bible he stopped printing the Geneva Bibles, | 
leaving them to his competitors in Amsterdam : 
and giving his entire attention to pushing the 
sale of the new Bible, which has gone on ever | 
since into uncounted millions. 

In closing, it is proper to point out that the | 
first English Bible printed in America also was 
printed without help of Church or king. Robert 
Aitken, printer of Philadelphia, issued it in 
1782 in defiance of the English law which re. | 
served to English printers the right of printing : 
the Bible. He, like printers two hundred years | 
before him, had sunk his fortune in the project 
and was like to be in bankruptcy on account of | 
the competition from cheaper English Bibles 
printed in England. The American Congress 7 


ei rcaare 


voted a favorable testimony about his Bible, ” 


which he printed in its preliminary pages to en- | 
courage sales. This doubtless helped, but Amer- | 
ica owes its first English Bible to the enterprise | 
of a printer. 

Printing houses all over the world today are 
engaged in the business of printing Bibles for 
financial profit. Pity would it be if we had to 
report that Bibles were printed by printers mo- 
tivated by charity who could not hope for 
enough sales to make their investment worth 
while! Bibles are printed because there is a de- 
mand for them; because there have been great 
printers who saw and capitalized on this fact. 
And the Bible has turned out to be the world’s 
best seller. God bless the printers. 
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HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 
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RUE TRANSNONAIN 


by Honoré Daumier 


ONLY the passage of time, with its crystalliza- 
tion of the opinions of those interested and com- 
petent to judge, establishes an artist in his true 
place in the long line that stretches through the 
centuries. So now, after nearly five hundred 
years, we may safely say that Diirer was the 
world’s greatest line-engraver and probably the 
greatest woodcutter; after three hundred, Rem- 
brandt stands unchallenged as the greatest 
etcher. Less than one hundred have elapsed 
since there died a poor man, in a little house 
given him by the painter, Camille Corot. His 
name was Honoré Daumier, 1808-1879, and he 
was to his chosen medium, lithography, what 
Diirer and Rembrandt were to theirs. One astute 
critic of today, a profound student of prints, 
calls him “not only one of the greatest artists of 
his time in any medium but one of the great 
outstanding graphic artists of all time”; another, 
himself one of the finest and most sensitive of 
living lithographers, says he was “the greatest 
artist who has ever drawn on stone.” Perhaps 
Goya alone among lithographers might chal- 
lenge the supremacy of Daumier, yet where 
Goya made one lithograph Daumier made a 
hundred, in all of which he maintained a stand- 
ard of excellence which few other masters of 
the medium have attained in their finest works. 
Daumier was completely steeped in lithography, 
whereas comparatively little of Goya’s artistic 
output was in that field. It is safe to say that the 
world accepts the great Frenchman, after less 
than a century, as the supreme master of the 
lithographic crayon and the stone. 

Daumier’s figure is one of those titanic ones 
in art history. Everything about the man’s work 
was big, universal, akin to human life and feel- 
ing. Writing about him eight years ago I sum- 
marized him in these words: “He possessed all 
the qualities necessary to a great artist and a 
great lithographic draughtsman — imaginative 





power, a highly sensitive feeling for plastic 
form, a vivid sense of characterization, a pre- 
occupation with the essential and universal, bril- 
liant draughtsmanship, complete sympathy with 
his medium, and limitless technical skill.” Now, 
after eight more years of familiarity and study, 
I feel exactly the same way and can think of 
nothing that I would add to this estimate. 

“Rue Transnonain” is not a pretty print, it is 
a terrible one, one of the most terrible in his- 
tory. It is also magnificent. If we have not 
learned by now that life is not always pretty, 
but terrible a good deal of the time, we are cer- 
tainly in the process of learning it today, and we 
are going to know it beyond any shadow of a 
doubt before the present world chaos is resolved 
into order. And oh, if only Honoré Daumier 
were living now to interpret this struggle for 
the civilized peoples of the world, to make clear 
to them the issues that are at stake, the nature 
of the enemy they are opposing, and the sacri- 
fices that they must make before that enemy can 
be overcome! He could do it as could no other 
man who has ever lived, except possibly Goya, 
certainly as can no man living today. He who, 
in a vast oeuvre of about five thousand litho- 
graphs, created the racketeer “Robert Macaire” 
and the political demagogue “Ratapoil”; whose 
stinging satire exposed and flayed the political 
and social evils of his day; who suffered im- 
prisonment for his caricatures of those in high 
places; and who pictured the lives of his fel- 
lows with an unsurpassed insight, sympathy, 
wit and pungent draughtsmanship; who hated 
injustice and cruelty and upheld the cause of 
the weak and the oppressed; that man would be 
worth a whole army to the Allied Nations. He 
would crucify, in gorgeous designs of black and 
white, as pungent as they would be beautiful, 
Hitler the Swine, Mussolini the Clown and 
Hirohito the Rat. He died sixty-three years ago 
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and I think he must be looking down on the 
present horror and aching to be here to draw it 
for all men to see and know. 

There is little use seeking to describe “Rue 
either in its ghastly implications 


> 


Transnonain,’ 
or its superb composition and technical execu- 
tion. The accompanying reproduction is an ex- 
cellent one, but no reproduction can even faintly 
approach the quality of a work of art such as 
this. If you have not held the print in your hand 





RUE TRANSNONAIN 


and felt the spiritual shock of its impact, you 
do not know it. It is one of the finest things 
in any medium. In it Daumier speaks with the 
voice of the historian, the prophet, the plain 
man, and the great artist. I have my own reac. 
tion to its message, you have yours, every other 
man has his. Neither you nor I can translate the 
print into words, but we can look, and under. 


stand, and learn. And we can all recognize the | 


sheer greatness of it.—J.T.A. 
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GOOD TRIUMPHS OVER EVIL! 


— More About the Comics 


M. C. GAINES 


AS a result of the widespread interest aroused by “The Story of the Comics,” 
which appeared in the Summer 1942 issue of Print, we went to Mr. Gaines, 
its author, and president of All-American Comics, Inc., for more information 


relating to this unique field. 


Reviews in the New York Times and New York Heratp-TripuneE.and other 
notices resulted in a call for reprinting the article for libraries and others seek- 
ing information on the subject. While the former article dealt chiefly with the 
history of the comics, further inquiries have prompted the discussion of pro- 


duction problems which follows. 


“GOOD Triumphs over Evil” is a high school 
boy’s impression* of comic magazines, behind 
each issue of which lies more than one thousand 
hours of creative time and productive effort, or 
approximately half a year of forty-hour working 
weeks, 

Thrills, adventure and fun in the form of the 
comic magazine continue to be just as impor- 
tant as vitamins in the daily diets of American 
boys and girls. At least it would seem so, judg- 
ing by the millions of them, of all ages, who 
trek to the newsstands each month to buy the 
latest issues containing their favorite characters 
—mighty Superman; Batman and Robin; in- 
credible Wonder Woman; speedy Flash; right- 
eous Green Lantern; Hop Harrigan, America’s 


*The illustration “Good Triumphs over Evil” is ex- 
plained by its artist, 17-year-old Arthur Rascowsky of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., as “a struggle of two forces.” It sym- 
bolizes the spirit of the comic magazine, he continues, 
for, “one of these powers, the devil —a token of evil — 
is being overcome and about to be vanquished by the 
Potential victor, signifying everything noble and good. 
The young boy, representing the children of America, 
watches good triumph over evil. That is the essence of 
the comic book.” The original oil painting, reproduced 
on the page opposite from three-color process plates, was 
presented by Arthur as a Christmas token to Mr. Gaines, 
for whom he works as a part-time apprentice in the art 
department. 


— Editor 


Ace of the Airways; and a host of other familiar 
friends. 

Each month over 18,000,000 copies of 120 
different comic books are sold. The brightly col- 
ored comic magazine passes through production 
stages similar to but more involved than those 
of the average popular publication. In the early 
days of the comic magazines, when they con- 
sisted entirely of reprints of Sunday comics re- 
duced to one fourth their original size, getting 
out an issue was a simple matter. In fact, it was 
this simplicity, accidentally discovered, that led 
to the production of the first comic book in its 
present format. 

The discovery was pure accident. While in- 
specting a promotional folder published by the 
Ledger Syndicate in the early 1930’s, in which 
four-color Sunday comic pages were shown in 
7 by g inch size, it was suddenly realized that 
pages of these dimensions could be economically 
produced on a four-color rotary newspaper press, 
made up in units of from 16 to 96 pages or 
more, and supplied with a substantial cover. 
The first comic books were used as premiums 
by large national advertisers. 

The production of today’s comic magazine, 
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with original material, is, however, an entirely 
different matter and requires specialized han- 
dling. Physically, the comic book is totally dif- 
ferent from any other type of periodical. The 
number of pages is fixed and does not fluctuate 
from issue to issue with the volume of adver- 
tising, as is the case with most general maga- 
zines. Most comic magazines have cut down to 
56 pages, from 64, in accordance with orders to 
curtail paper consumption. The content, more- 
over, is likewise “stabilized,” with adventures of 
the same characters portrayed in successive is- 
sues. 

In other popular magazines of mass circula- 
tion, editors constantly search for new types of 
features within publication policies. But since 
the comics reader buys his favorite book from 
month to month for the sole object of “follow- 
ing” his favorite characters, the editor is faced 
with the problem of developing constantly new 
episodes around already established characters. 

Each hero and heroine has certain definite 
traits, techniques and reactions; a genuine per- 
sonality; specific special powers; or possibly a 
well-defined Achilles’ heel. Not only must the 
editor preserve the integrity of his own charac- 
ters and prevent them from conflicting or over- 
lapping, but he must exercise a similar caution 
with respect to other published characters. The 
development of successive stories is generally the 
result of a series of conferences between the edi- 
tor and his staff, in which a dozen ideas are 
killed that one may survive. 

Thus, the writing of a single thirteen-page 
lead feature — about one fourth the content of 
today’s average comic magazine— may con- 
sume more than a week of the author’s creative 
time, plus at least another week of conference, 
discussion, editing and rewriting. Finding and 
training new writers to replace losses to the 
army is a war-time problem, for the pattern of 
the stories has to be carried on. Editors are con- 
stantly examining plots and manuscripts dealing 
with their established characters in the hope of 
finding new suitable material. 

In any other type of periodical, a story once 
editorially accepted is usually well on its way to 
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The first step in creating a comic magazine page; script 
edited and ready for the artist. 


publication, requiring a few illustrations and 
purely mechanical proofreading. Not so in the 
comic magazine! A long road lies ahead. . . . 

Artwork is the second important stage of pro- 
duction. There is nothing simple or slap-dash | 
about the artwork in today’s carefully edited 
comic magazine. Costumes and facial character- 
istics are preserved and research precedes draw- 
ing of backgrounds. Wherever the stories fringe 7 
upon fact, precision and accuracy are the rule. 7 

The artist commences his project with the P 
working script, describing the action for every 
panel, containing all the text. His first step is 
arranging the pages and sizing of the panels, 
and interpreting the typewritten descriptions into |~ 
sketch form. In most cases, pencil sketches are s 
submitted to the editor —and then the whole | 
task of reading the story commences over again. 7 
An artist may misinterpret the manuscript, vis 
ualizing scenes or sequences entirely different 
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tions from manuscript will be noticed. 


Le 


. | the pencil sketches. A thousand words is a low 
- | average for a single feature — a time-consuming 
. operation of hand work, substantially slower 
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g this, of course, is proofread, slowly and meticu- 
© lously, for letter formation and spacing must be 
examined as well, as the 50 per cent reduction 
a in size may cause words to run together in the 
: _ printed form. Corrections are made in light blue 
i pencil, which will not catch the photoengraving 


camera’s eye. 
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ing inked in. 


from the apparently clear original idea. Or, in a 
spirit of hopeful helpfulness, the artist may de- 
liver sketches embodying much revision and 
editing. These things, which occasionally occur, 
~ must be alertly watched for, because once pencil 
i sketches are approved it is unlikely that devia- 


The next process, usually, is lettering in the 
_ “balloons” and other text. This is frequently 
* | done by another artist than the one who made 


than setting type by hand. Then, too, many 
lettering artists are constitutionally unable to 
follow copy; extra words materialize into the 
text, complete phrases vanish into thin air. All 
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The second step is a carefully penciled page with letter- 
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The third step is this completely inked in art work ready 
for the engraver. 


Then, the penciled artwork is inked in. This 
may be done by the original sketch artist, or by 
another. Some artists of proved ability are per- 
mitted to submit inked-in finished drawings 
without preliminary editorial approval. In the 
final artwork phase, the art director scrutinizes 
every drawing with extreme care. Each picture 
must tell its story clearly. Fact details must be 
observed. 

The point of consistency must be kept in 
mind. A character who commences in a story 
wearing striped trousers and a solid color shirt, 
for example, must retain that apparel through- 
out the story for purposes of identification — 
unless the text has made very clear that he has 
changed his costume. The special costumes worn 
by the featured characters must be watched for 
detail — unimportant, perhaps, to the artist but 
very significant to the reader. Checking on the 
artwork and following through on corrections 
may consume a day or more of executive and 
artist’s time on a single story. 
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Making of four-color engravings is fraught 
with difficulty and special problems. All comic 
magazine drawings are done in black and white 
only. With only a few sporadic exceptions in 
which the writer or artist has made a note that 
a certain illustrative element should be a desig- 
nated color, literally no thought has been de- 
voted to the question of color separation. 

The engraver makes his master negatives and 
from them are produced silverprints which are 
returned to the editorial offices. To all intents 
and purposes, the production cycle is back at 
the beginning again. For now a color scheme 
artist takes the silverprints and a palette of 
water colors and proceeds to bring life to the 
entire story. 

Despite the fact that theoretically any color 
may be produced, the artist is limited to approxi- 
mately fifteen color values which will reproduce 
well from the four primary solid colors and the 
screen combinations used. Tints and gradations 
cannot, naturally, be as fine nor unlimited in 
high speed rotary newspaper presswork, with 
line etchings and Ben Day applications, as in 
slow craftsmanship with three- or four-color 


process plates. 
The color artist must consider the color values 


color plates, using colored silverprints as guides. 


Art department of engraving plant where color separations are made on acetate films, which serve as negatives for the 
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in each panel, and the composite effect of each 
complete page. Standard costumes worn by the 
heroes and heroines are inviolate as to color, 
even though buildings may be purple or beige 
as a result. Another check is made by editorial 
and art staff executives. Then the engraver’s 
color-separation department does its magic— 
entirely a hand operation — and the sets of four- 
color plates are made. 

The fourth production stage—the makeup 
of the complete magazine issue — proceeds 
intermediately. The detail described relates to 
every story, of which there are from four to 
seven in a book. Some publishing groups issue 
from eight to twelve different magazines during 
a month. With always at least three months’ 
work currently in process, makeup time means 
the gathering together of 56 or 64 pages out of 
some 2,200 that may literally be “floating” some- 
where around the offices. 

In today’s average comic magazine of 56 
pages, fixed feature stories generally total 48, 
The remaining pages must include a text story 
without illustrations, to comply with post office 
requirements for second class mailing entry; 
possibly a book review; a page devoted to post- 
age stamp collecting or other juvenile interests, 
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A selection is made of various single-page fea- 
tures, which serve to avoid too heavy a makeup, 
plus some announcements of stories to be found 
in other current or future issues of the group. 

From the makeup schedule, the engraver ar- 
ranges his plates into four-page flats correspond- 
ing to the press arrangement. The final color 
proofs are shown in this form. Engraver’s full 
color proofs are pulled on newsprint stock, 
which are rechecked for errors in color, back- 
grounds and text. 

Presswork is the fifth production stage. Comic 
magazines are printed on large Hoe, Goss or 
Scott presses — standard single or double width 
newspaper presses originally built or adapted 
for four-color newsprint magazine or comic sec- 
tion printing. 

Mats are made from the engraver’s original 
four-color zinc engravings, and from the mats 


23 
are then molded the curved stereotype plates. 
For this standard operation precision equipment 
is necessary to avoid distortion and preserve 
color registration. The mats are created under 
steam and pressure in conventional manner. In 
the casting of the stereotype, a special chamber 
with closely-spaced vacuum jets assures that the 
mat will lie perfectly flat and exactly in position. 
For the long press runs of the comic magazines, 
the finished stereotype plates are nickel plated 
so that worn plates need cause no interruptions. 

The average press run of today’s comic maga- 
zine is approximately 300,000. For the more 
popular comics, the run is as high as 1,500,000 
copies, and mechanical interruptions of any kind 
are exceedingly costly. Between runs the giant 
presses actually receive a complete overhauling 
and servicing. In many newsprint color plants, 
production schedules call for continuous press 





Hoe four-color newsprint rotary press in action, with finished tabloids coming out of the folder at the rate of 14,000 
per hour. Operated by foreman and crew of five men. 
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One of battery of special machines which fold, stitch, trim, and count the completed comic snagualees ready to be put F : 
in cartons, carried on a conveyor, ready for shipping. f shi 
kee 

operation — 24 hours a day, seven days a week rollers. A switch is thrown, a rheostat moves. At an 
—and the limited time between scheduled runs the far end of the press, completely printed in Ban 
must suffice for servicing. four colors, and folded into a 28 or 32 page | ___ ne 
It takes a press crew, which is usually com- tabloid, ready to go to the bindery, the maga | of | 
posed of six men, a total of approximately 18 zines come out at the rate of from 8,000 to 1 
hours to care for the press between runs. Plates 14,000 an hour, depending on the press used. [| Pre 
from the former run must be removed, cleaned Beyond this is anti-climax. The sheets are | Mr 
and stored. The press itself must be washed shipped to the bindery, where they are auto | Da 
down, rollers checked and sometimes replaced, matically fed into machines especially built for F thi 
every bearing thoroughly lubricated, the stereo- comic magazine work — machines which fold F sun 
types for the new run put on the press and made the tabloids down, gather and fold the covers, © dif 


ready. 

The comic magazine which so far has cost a 
cumulative total of nearly six months’ time and 
effort is ready to be printed. There remains one 
truly final check, which is proofreading the press 
sheet to make sure of proper page sequence, 
color registration, color value, ink coverage and 
elimination of “offset.” 

Then the big roll of newsprint, 1,750 pounds 
of it, is put into position and fed between the 


and stitch and trim the completed books ready mal 


for shipment. This is all in one continuous op | of ; 
eration, with each machine turning out com- | the 
pletely bound books at the rate of 4,000 per pers 
hour. Then follows distribution to the news | mu 





stands and stores all over the country. 

All seemingly so simple, yet the product of 
painstaking effort, highly skilled editorial and 
mechanical specialization and timing, from the | 
time of inception to the finished magazine. 
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PRINTER 
FARMER 
PUBLISHER 


Condensed from 
New England Printer and Publisher 


April, 1943 


UP at 4:30 a.m. seven days a week to do chores 
and general work as a hired hand on the Ver- 
mont dairy farm of a neighbor, home again at 
6:30 p.m. to wind up the chores for the most 
part done by his wife on their own farm — that 
has been the wartime schedule of printer-farmer- 
publisher William Edwin Rudge since early Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

From milking, feeding and cleaning up, 
bringing in the rowen, spreading manure and 
harvesting popcorn and butternuts to chopping 
in the woods up the hill valley with Ascutney 
as a backdrop in three feet of snow at 30 below, 
shovelling through steadily growing drifts to 
keep the way open to haul feed for the stock 
and wood for the kitchen range and furnace 
and then sugaring this spring isn’t an entirely 
new life to this son and grandson of printers 
of the same name. 

The office of Print is now The Elm Tree 
Press which Ray Nash and Philip Hofer helped 
Mr. Rudge to acquire from the late Edward L. 
Dana, a well-known Woodstock printer for some 
thirty-five years. After campaigning all last 
summer for additional funds to carry through a 
dificult period until such a time as a more nor- 
mal number of subscribers and reasonable sale 
of advertising space might be expected to help 
the magazine earn its own way, Mr. Rudge was 
persuaded to put the publishing business pretty 
much on ice for the duration. So he and his two 
assistants last October took jobs more directly 
essential to the war effort. 

This, however, docs not mean that Print 
will cease to appear. In fact another issue is 
about ready for the printer and others will ap- 











pear at irregular intervals as Mr. Rudge can 


organize, edit, design and produce the material 
in his spare time. That time comes when it is 
too stormy to farm except for chores and eve- 
nings when he can stay awake after the day’s 
strenuous work. 

It is more than likely that the farmer for 
whom he now works would have sold his herd 
of over fifty purebred Jerseys if Mr. Rudge had 
not appeared opportunely on the scene as his 
last hired hand had just given notice that he 
was quitting. And even a farm job helps to keep 
the wolf from the door. But presently he ex- 
pects to go back to a full publishing and print- 
ing schedule and do the farming on his own 
place in his spare time. He earnestly considers 
that Print has only begun to do the job that it 
can do in presenting the graphic arts to the pub- 
lic. He also plans to publish other related mate- 
rial such as the late D. B. Updike’s last work 
Some Aspects of Printing which he published 
in 1941, and Books and Printing: A Selected 
List of Publications by Carolyn F. Ulrich and 
Karl Kiip, which was published this July. 

In the meanwhile, with the help of a few ap- 
preciative subscribers, some advertisers, a couple 
of patient creditors and an unfailing optimism, 


printer-farmer-publisher Rudge will continue to 
burn the candle at both ends. 











GEORGE 
W. 
JONES 


Superior 


Printer 


1860—1942 


THE boldly advertised claim “Superior Printer” 
marked the opening of the printing establish- 
ment of George W. Jones at The Sign of the 
Dolphin in St. Bride Street when he came to 
London in 1889. 

Little known at that time, he gained world 
fame in later years for his craftsmanship, his 
particular success with four-color reproductions, 
his versatility in the handling of type, borders 
and ornaments, his type designs and his library. 

Mr. Jones was born at Upton-on-Severn in 
1860 and served his printing apprenticeship in 
Worcester. As a young man in Edinburgh, 
where he was employed at the Darien Press, he 
expressed his love and knowledge of the typo- 
graphic arts as an instructor of printing stu- 
dents, and continued his teaching in London. 

A true craftsman, he lavished special care in 
the layout and production of even the smallest 
assignment. An avid collector of early printed 
books, of woodcut illustrations, borders, orna- 
ments and initials, he made painstaking use of 
all the materials at hand in designing fine print- 








ing. What Mr. Jones lacked in creative genius 
he made up in his ability to adapt ideas and de. 
signs from other sources in his own work, 
Trying his hand at type design in later years, 
his Granjon, which is used in this text, was an 
outstanding success. Paul Beaujon, in an article 
in The Fleuron on Garamond types, referring 
to this face, says, “the first and immeasurably 
the best of modern revivals of this letter is tha 
of the Linotype Company. It is a book face 
worthy to rank with Caslon for usefulness, with 
Centaur for beauty, sharp enough for publicity, 


clear enough for a dictionary. . . . For some 


reason the face is called ‘Granjon.’” 

A page from the book Robert Granjon: Six. 
teenth Century Type Founder and Printer, is 
sued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
1931 to introduce this new face, is fairly typical 
of Mr. Jones’ style, and is reproduced herewith. 
The rules in the original are a pale brick red. 

Another type face which he designed for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company was Estienne. 











ROBERT GRANJON, TYPECUTTER 
AND PRINTER 





OTTIN, the eighteenth century 
historianof French typographers, 
tates that Robert Granjon, after 
whom the Linotype Granjon Old 
Face types are named, began his 
 Icarcer in the year 1523, but we 
>| know nothing of him earlier than 
1545, and so are faced with a long gap at the outset of his 
ativities. He had a European reputation as a type-cutter 
in his day, and as he was onc of the first whom we know 
to have exercised the trade of type-founding apart from 
that of printer, it becomes of some importance in the his- 
tory of typography if we can establish definitely which 
types he cut. In some cases we have definite evidence on 
which to build, but these are only few in number. He is 
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He also supervised the cutting for the Linotype 
revival of Baskerville. For the English Linotype 
Organization he designed, in addition, Bern- 
hard, Georgian, Venezia and Victorian. 

Estienne was used by the late William Edwin 
Rudge in printing the Oxford University Press 
edition of The Testament of Beauty by Robert 
Bridges. In Mr. Rudge’s personal copy the poet 
paid both the printer and the type designer a 
compliment in this inscription, “In your work 
you have given me a testament of beauty.” 
~ Mr. Jones did fine printing from calling cards 
and banquet menus to books for individuals, 
institutions and publishers in England and 
abroad. 

He was a keener businessman than many 
printers, as George Macy, of The Limited Edi- 
tions Club of New York, recalls in connection 
with an estimate for Troilus and Cressida which 
was about double, in proportion, to that of The 
Canterbury Tales which Mr. Jones had previ- 
ously printed for the Club. When queried, Mr. 
Jones told Mr. Macy that he thought “as a very 
great printer,” he should charge more than he 
had charged; and he cited, as proof of the fact 


that he was a “very great printer,” the advertis 


From Groncet W. Jones at St. Andrew's House, Droitwich 
Worcestershire 
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ing material which Mr. Macy had issued to the 


Club members in which he told them that Mr. 
Jones was a “very great printer”! The Chimes 
was also designed and printed for The Limited 
Editions Club by Mr. Jones. 

In 1930, Mr. Jones and his daughter Alice, 
who as her father’s constant companion deserves 
much of the credit for his success, made an epic 
printing tour of the United States and Canada 
with Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Rudge of 
Mount Vernon, New York. They were wined 
and dined by Craftsmen’s Clubs and other print- 
ing groups from coast to coast, and visited 
many printing shops, universities, libraries and 
museums. 

An elaborate two-volume limited edition of 
Mr. Jones’ library was issued in 1937 and 1938 
by him, and the books in the library were’ sub- 
sequently sold at auction. 

George W. Jones had retired from active busi- 


ness at the time of his death on May 14, 1942, 


at St. Andrew’s House, Droitwich, Worcester- 


WES, 


shire, England. 
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An Open Letter to the Postmaster General 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


DEAR SIR: 

Ever since I was a youngster and eagerly 
glanced at the postage stamp on every letter I 
received to see if it was a new one that I didn’t 
have in my album, I’ve been grateful to your 
department. What a lot of storied designs it has 
issued —a collector of engravings would give a 
lot for such miniatures — all by way of bonus, 
for any label would do to indicate the fee paid. 
In recent years I’ve sometimes failed to keep up 
with the rush of new designs. Receiving a letter 
from a friend, I would jump to the conclusion 
that he was writing from abroad before I stud- 
ied the stamp and saw that its unfamiliar face 
was indeed American, and that he was pro- 
saically at home. But. I’ve become more critical 
in these years. I’ve seen the handsome postage 
stamp designs of Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Sweden —and especially of the Axis na- 
tions—and felt inferior 
couldn’t come up to them. 

For a period in the days of my boyhood col- 


lecting I deserted postage stamps for poster 


because our own 


stamps — there was a craze for them. All sorts 
of commercial products were colorfully _pic- 
tured. Every enterprise and every cause came 
out with a handsome set of adhesives. I believe 
that I was not the only one to be charmed by 
them; philately, because they were so much 
more attractive, went into the doldrums. This 


The Designers of the Stamp Sketches Opposite are: 


made me think of your department when I 
paused to have a twinge of conscience. Why 
couldn’t postage stamps be just as alluring? And 
why couldn’t they bring you in a fat revenue if 
you rented out space on them to advertisers? 
I put this suggestion into an article which was 
published in the Detroit News on February 209, 
1920. It was a wild juvenile flight of fancy. I 
really wouldn’t like advertising on postage 
stamps, any more than I like it over the radio. 
I'd rather help pay your revenue out of my 
own pocket than have toothpaste and tomato 
juice do it—even though certain products 
would make as pretty a picture as some of our 
statesmen. 

Of course you really have been advertising 
worthy things right along: world’s fairs, Mother’s 
Day, baseball, tourist meccas, anniversaries. The 
publicity obtained through your stamps has been 
worth many a dollar to many people. If your 
stamps were billboard frames, they would rep- 
resent so many millions of potential advertising 
profit that a private enterprise, handling them, 
would have to keep on its toes filling them with 
the right sort of message. A postage stamp is 
such an important medium, being seen by al- 
most everybody at least once a day, that I don’t 
think we can afford to cover it with a noncom- 
mittal portrait of Washington or Franklin any 
more than an ineffectual opinion-shaping de- 
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sign. The matter of good design is inseparable 
from functionalism. Fortunately, therefore, we 
can have good design together with forcibly-put 
pictorial messages. 

Do you recall your 1932 William Penn com- 
memorative? It was the first United States stamp 
of the twentieth century to be in accord with 
current taste. A simple bust of Penn was framed 
at the top with the words “United States Post- 
age,” 
cramped, to be sure, and at the bottom with his 
name and “3 cents 3,” each numeral on a Penn- 
sylvania keystone. The redundant 3, still fa- 
vored in many of your designs, is, I suppose, a 


the lettering somewhat spindly and 


survival of the nineteenth-century fashion of an- 
nouncing “20 lions—count ’em— 20”; like 
bustle-dresses, its quaintness always charms me. 
Inspirited by this direct and uncluttered design, 
so refreshing after dozens of mediocre ones, 
W. A. Dwiggins issued his constructive tract, 
Toward a Reform of the Paper Currency, in 
1933. You probably have a copy of this right on 
your desk. We were all hoping for a new era in 
postage-stamp design with the New Deal. 

But the Penn design must have been just a 
lucky accident. What followed were the NRA 
stamp (I still chuckle to think of its funny little 
out-of-step figures); the “Century of Progress” 
stamp with “III cents III”; the five-cent one- 
armed Kosciuszko (illustrating the danger of 
engraving from a photograph); Whistler’s 
mother with a beanpot of carnations; the na- 
tional parks wreathed in “spinach”; the famous 
Americans peering out from plushy frames, and 
assorted symbols, shields, ribbons, foliage and 
pilasters — which, I fear, was not intended as 
mid-Victorian revivalism; and the wild and 
woolly Wyoming centennial with its fatface let- 
ters and letters bent into an arch, like something 
on a sign above a ghost-town saloon. There 
were, of course, a few designs that were much 
better than these. As I read the data which your 
department so obligingly furnishes collectors, I 
find that most of the ones I like best were done 
by V. S. McCloskey, who collaborated on the 
Penn stamp. 

I have been looking, by way of comparison, 





AN OPEN LETTER 


at some of Great Britain’s recent stamps. Like 
us, the British are conservative in taste. We can 
measure ourselves against them more safely than 
against the Poles and Hungarians and the rest 
who produced such stunning, you may say, ex. 
otic designs. The current British series was de. 
signed by two of England’s finest artists, -the 
late Eric Gill, sculptor, wood engraver, stone. 
cutter and inscription letterer, and Edmund 
Dulac,* with a sure sense of decorative form, 
The series is lucid, heraldic, graceful. It looks 
so British that one doesn’t even notice that 
“Great Britain” doesn’t appear anywhere. Per. 
haps no other nation in the world could be s0 
sure of itself without a written label. How nice 
it would be if we could look like the United 
States on our stamps! 

But if we were to be judged by foreigners alto- 
gether by our stamp designs, I wonder how we'd 
rate. Would they have much confidence in us, 
seeing the Defense series? All three values have 
four lines of lettering, each line a different kind, 
and none good; the symbols are small, lost in a 
foggy void; so undramatically are they drawn 
that I doubt if you could find one person in a 
hundred to tell you what the three are. 

I have been reading about the crusades on 
Washington, led by Paul Berdanier as spokes. 
man of a group of our leading graphic artists. | 
was glad to know that others wanted our de 
signs to be improved, wanted it so much that 
they spent their good time and money to try to 


get it done. The current air-mail design is, I be 


lieve, a result of the first of your conferences 
with this body of artists. It’s a beauty! The nicest 
air-mail you’ve ever had. What could make a 
more thrilling motive than that streaking plane’ 
And the lettering is simple, well placed and 





adequate. Your designer, William A. Roach, j 
seems to have profited by the suggestions offered 4 
by Clayton Knight, Clarence P. Hornung and Fe 


the others of the crusading group, for his motive 


and arrangement are not unlike those in it ¥ 
tentative designs I have seen published. The 
Win the War stamp (our local post office is a F 


*Edmund Dulac, born in France in 1882, moved t [> 


London at an early age and has been there ever since. 
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ways out of that design) looks like some of the 
new influence too. I understand that Mark 
O’Dea did the V-shaped eagle, and Roach the 
lettering. But your Kentucky and China com- 
memoratives could have been better. Why not 
sustain the high level? 

Now that the matter of design is agreed on, 
subject-matter is all that remains to be tackled. 
I think you see eye-to-eye with the rest of us, in 
wanting to use stamps for conveying messages 
of weight in wartime. Your difficulties in pro- 
ducing new designs, with all production facili- 
ties so overloaded, I can readily understand. If 
we must have fewer designs, very well. But let’s 





31 
have all of them better; better as pieces of art, 
and better as moulders of opinion, which they 
can be at one and the same time. When Rock- 
well Kent, Dwiggins, Warren Chappell, Clar- 
ence P. Hornung, Hugo Steiner-Prag, Edward 
A. Wilson, Adolph Treidler, Fred G. Cooper 
and a lot of others who are among our finest 
designers, offer you their work on Berdanier’s 
silver platter, we'll wonder what’s wrong with 
Washington if you don’t use it at your first 
opportunity. 


Respectfully yours, 


Paut McPuHartin 
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ILLUSTRATORS VIEW ILLUSTRATION 


Facts and Comments on an Exhibition of Color Printing in Books 


IN the spring of 1942 the Grolier Club showed a carefully prepared exhibition, “Color and the 
Printed Book of Today.” The show opened February 19 with an informal discussion by Thomas 
Maitland Cleland, Harry A. Groesbeck and Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. A few weeks later the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts met at the Grolier Club to view the exhibition and give its 
members an opportunity for comment and discussion. 

The following pages are an attempt to preserve some of the results of the exhibition, by factual 
information and through a series of comments by competent observers. The checklist records a 
definite job of selection which would otherwise be lost, since no catalog was printed; and the con- 
12 ml Pals 


tents of the chronological chart of color printing are printed here for the first time. 








NOTE ON THE 


Color Chronology Chart 


The color chronology chart, which was 
used as a guide at the exhibition of “Color 
and the Printed Book of Today,” is the 
result of the combined efforts of three 
graduate students, Bernhard Karpel, John 
Dulka and Mary W. Chamberlin, who 
are working on master’s essays in the 
School of Library Service and the Fine 
Arts Department of Columbia University 
under the guidance of Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt. As all three of their subjects are 
based on the development of the photo- 
mechanical processes of reproduction, and 
as there seemed to be such a discrepancy 
of sources for the dates of the beginnings 
of the various processes, it seemed advis- 
able for the students to work together and 
compile a fairly comprehensive chronol- 
ogy of these processes. This research has 
been carried on mainly in the “Epstean 
Collection on the History and Science of 


Photography” in the Columbia University 
Libraries. 

The purpose of the compilers is to try 
to determine which are the earliest appear- 
ances in printed books of the different 
photomechanical processes and also what 
types of processes are denoted by various 
trade names. As the three students are all 
librarians and feel that their colleagues 
need some sort of non-technical guide to 
the photomechanical processes, they are 
undertaking this basic project in the hope 
that further bibliographic work on the 
subject of photomechanical book illustra- 
tion may be encouraged as the result of 
this modest beginning. 

On the basis of the work so far com- 
pleted we have extracted a few dates which 
seemed to be the most important to the 
field of color in the printed book. These 
were lettered by Mr. Oscar Ogg, and used 
as a chronological guide to the material 
displayed at the Grolier Club exhibition. 
And it is with the thought that they may 
be of interest to the general public that 


they are here included. M. W.C. 
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Oscar Ogg 


BECAUSE the Grolier Club exhibition of color 
in books was so inclusive and the examples dis- 
played so carefully chosen, any panoramic im- 
pressions of the collection become impressions of 
the whole subject of color in book work. Space 
limitations, of course, forbade the inclusion of 
some notable specimens, but the catholicity of 
the material admitted provided much food for 
thought. 

Of more lasting importance than the pleasure 
derived from the handsome and effective display 
of interesting books, or the information obtained 
from several extremely lucid panels dealing with 
processes, are the numerous considerations sug- 
gested by the exhibition which would otherwise 
have remained dormant. 

One finds, for instance, that a definition of 
color in book work includes rather more than 
the accepted definition of color as a word. 

Printing an illustration in several hues is only 
one aspect of the subject. Naturally, all of the 
many uses to which colored inks and paints may 
be put, for illustration and decoration, come 
most logically into the fold. What may not be 
so immediately apparent is the fact that it is 
quite within the power of the book artist to in- 
troduce an illusion of color without recourse to 
the employment of more than one pigment. A 
feeling of color in the illustration seems to re- 
sult whenever there is a variation from the solid 
black of the type. A single gray tint block and a 
black line drawing, for instance, often give the 
impression of a colored illustration. 

One of the most interesting groups of books 
in the entire exhibition was devoted to this 
“monochrome” treatment. In some of these vol- 
umes the illustrations were printed along with 
the type, a single tint furnishing all the color. 
An amazing impression of realistic color re- 
sulted. In several instances the books possessed 
all of the qualities of “colored” work; they were 
completely “bookish”; they avoided beautifully 
the tendency in much illustration to become un- 


related to the type page. 





Another consideration is that which deals 
with the actual production of color in the book. 
Economy, as well as book tradition, is fostered 
by the restrained use of color. Books like these 
in the “monochrome” case indicate pretty clearly 
that diversity and quantity of color, calling for 
expensive plates and complicated printing, are 
by no means the only factors determining com. 
pleteness and effectiveness in color printing in 
books. 

For those artists and publishers whose tastes 
deny the extreme simplicity of monochrome 
treatment, an effective compromise with expen. 
sive full color can often be found. By printing 
an illustration in two inks—a cool color, say 
blue green, for the cool tones of the drawing 
and a warm, earth color for the warm tones— 
much of the character of the full-color drawing 
is maintained without actually reproducing all 
of the original hues. It is, in most instances, an 
artistically eligible procedure with the added ad- 
vantage of relative economy. 


One is constantly reminded of the ease with 4 
which it is possible to pass beyond the point 
where color is valid. The frequency with which 


the designer does just that, and the publisher 
pays for having it done, is appalling. Witness 
the book-jacket. 


The exhibition did not display any examples a 


of the wrapper since it does not, properly speak- 
ing, form an integral part of the book. In a vast 
majority of modern books, however, the only 
color in the entire project is found on the wrap- 
per. This is, of course, a fairly recent practice; 
the original dust-jacket employed no color. It 
employed no printing at all. It was merely a 
sturdy, usually off-white paper cover with 4 


peep-hole cut out of the shelf back to permit the : 
title on the spine of the binding to show through | 


for purposes of identification. 


Today’s wrapper is more than a protective ie 


covering for the binding; it performs a merchan- 
dising act as well. It is a point-of-sale poster. As 
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where less than three printings is considered 
niggardly and the “art” approaches the com- 
plexity and ostentation of a student mural. 

That so much color and complication is not 
either necessary or desirable for the proper exe- 
cution of the jacket’s duties is evident in the ob- 
vious preference of many readers for the simple, 
restrained wrapper. An effective result in terms 
of such qualities as refinement, simplicity, sales- 
manship and visibility, is entirely possible with 
one or two printings and a minimum of pictorial 
elements. 

For the skin of the book, then, one may sug- 
gest that the real value of color diminishes as 
soon as illustrative and decorative units deter the 
clear-cut enunciation of pertinent information, 
or sow seeds of doubt in the customer’s mind 
concerning the desirability of title, author and 
perhaps publisher. An overdressed, gaudy book 
is no more acceptable than any other package 
designed with poor taste. 

Bindings included in the exhibition tend to 
bear out conclusions already drawn from study- 
ing the work of fine designers, both past and 
present, namely: the proper function of the bind- 
ing is to form a durable cover for printed litera- 
ture. That it should be attractive and interesting 
is of course true; that it is primarily a binding 
and not a poster or a wall decoration or an area 
reserved for the exhibition of the designer’s vir- 
tuosity is also true. In the show there were two 
cloth bindings with simple overall patterns in 
subdued colors. They seemed to be especially 
well fitted for their duties and they possessed a 
refinement which was lacking in bindings lav- 
ishly illustrated and decorated. 

It seems safe to suggest that, in general, the 
front cover of the book may well be left free of 
all decoration — or at most carry only a simple 
device, stamped blind or printed in a subdued 
color. The spine is better able to bear up under 
concentrated attention; but it, too, often profits 
from a minimum of printing. 

It is a very real possibility, also, that too much 
color on the inside of the book corrupts the car- 
dinal purpose of book printing —literary expo- 
sition. The book, after all, is primarily an instru- 
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ment for the intellect and only secondarily an 
instrument for aesthetic pleasure. This does not 
refer, of course, to the volumes which are de- 
signed to tell their stories through reproductions, 
or to actual picture books in documentary or art 
books (beautifully exemplified in the exhibition 
by such works as the tapestry volumes of the 
Imperial Austrian Commercial Museum and 
Marcel Aubert’s work on French cathedral 
windows), in children’s books and technical 
works pictorialization often takes the place of 
verbal description. Ardizzone’s Little Tim and 
the Brave Sea Captain is basically a picture book 
and it makes full use of story-telling drawings. 
In this particular case the incidental text was 
written by hand and the poor quality of the 
calligraphy did not enhance the appearance of 
the page. The use of color, however, was admira- 
ble. Displayed also were juvenile books by men 
of such different temperament as Wilhelm Busch 
and Bemmelmans. Their books were fresh and 
clean with handsomely colored, beautifully 
printed pictures. There, one felt, color was ac- 
tually a component part of the book rather than 
an excuse for it. 

One realizes, as he recalls some of the out- 
standing successes in the Grolier Club exhibi- 
tion, that a colored illustration must be an in- 
tegral part of the overall production, not an iso- 
lated element in itself. When illustrations fail to 
function with the other features of the book, for 
whatever reason, they cease to be illustrations in 
the fullest sense of the word — they become pic- 
tures bound up with a text. A successful illustra- 
tion is only successful as an illustration. The 
stencil designs of Dufy for Ouvert la Nuit are a 
fine instance. They are completely satisfactory in 
every detail for the job they do. Taken out of 
the surroundings for which they were created, 
however, they would appear far less interesting 
both as stencils and as illustrations. The colors, 
which are so well fitted to the type page of the 
book, would, in all probability, be inadequate 
for a framed picture. An illustration may, con- 
versely, be a fine drawing, graphically interest- 
ing, interpretive of the text, yet it fails as book 
illustration if it denies or ignores interdepend- 
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ency with the type page and the book format. 
Too many illustrations are merely brightly col- 
ored pictures of incidents inserted in a book. 
One saw few of these at the Grolier exhibition! 

The failure, or partial failure, of a drawing to 
“go well” with the type page may, on occasion, 
be laid to the mixing of reproductive methods. 
This was true in some of the examples of etched 
and engraved illustrations. Very likely color, as 
such, had little to do with this vague failure of 
the text and illustration to form a completely 
harmonious whole. Type pages, printed letter- 
press, have a definite character. Etchings and en- 
gravings, printed intaglio, have a very different 
character. When the two are combined in as 
close a relationship as text and illustration there 
is always the possibility that they may not ap- 
pear to belong together. The illustrations of 
Pierre Falke, etchings with stenciled color, and 
those of Georges Rouault, etchings printed in 
color, indicate that this mixing of techniques can 
be superb — without the slightest trace of con- 
flict. 

In the reproduction of color photography for 
illustration there is also some evidence of incom- 
patibility between text and picture. Above criti- 
cism technically, incredibly well reproduced with 
colors realistic and clean, photographs often ap- 
pear strangely unreal when bound up with 
pages of type between boards. It has been sug- 
gested that the very newness of direct color pho- 
tography and the absence of any long established 
criticism and “rules” to guide us may lie at the 
bottom of this reluctance to accept the medium 
as a bona fide book technique. If this be so, and 
it seems to us to be a most logical thought, then 
there is hope that we may grow in time to feel 
no functional failure in such handsome direct 
color work as that to be seen in the Petsamo 
Ladoga book in this exhibition. 

Reproduction of color for documentary pur- 
poses presents its special problems. The engraver 
and printer are faced with a number of chal- 
lenging discrepancies which must be recognized 
and balanced and equalized. The reproduction 
of medieval manuscripts is an excellent case in 
point. Three photomechanical methods were 
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shown in the exhibition — halftone, photogra. 
vure and collotype. In the halftone example the 
screen destroyed most of the delicate “pen qual. 
ity” of the strokes. The well-cut, rightly-handled 
quill or reed on vellum produces a sharp, clean 
line with both sudden and subtle variations jp 
width and direction; halftone screens muffle 
this character. The halftone, on the other hand, 
does save the variation of color due to changes 
in the flow and bite of the ink, a decidedly im. 
portant element to save. The happiest medium 
of the three was collotype. It did a pretty credit. 
able job of keeping the pen character of the 
forms and the ink variations as well. For illu- 
mination and decoration, and for the texture of 
the writing surface, collotype was the most faith- 
ful of the three methods shown. 

The reproduction of gold is not satisfactory in 
any technique. If this fact would tend to influ- 
ence modern calligraphers to a less lavish use of 
gold one might congratulate the engravers and 
printers for their inability to duplicate the gold 
leaf of the medieval manuscript artists! 


ak 





One final consideration should perhaps be q 


mentioned here before these impressions of the 
exhibition conclude; that is the effect on our 
books of “craft” movement which got its start 
in England in the last century. There is much, 
no doubt, in favor of a uniformity of technique 
throughout the book —that is, in keeping the 
entire book in letterpress, or in intaglio or in 
planographic printing, in not mixing one method 
of reproduction with another. We find it a phi- 
losophy easy to defend. 

The stencilled illustrations of Brissaud, Wil- 
son and Dufy, to mention only these among 
many in the exhibition, rather tend to disprove, 
however, Mr. Morris’s contention that illustra 
tions as well as type must, to be right, be printed 
by letterpress. His philosophy, of course, is de- 
fended (and also denied) by many champions a 
great deal better prepared than this commentator. 
Briefly stated, however, the idea is that, since 
type and woodcut — the earliest book techniques 


—are both of one class, letterpress, uniformity f 


and sympathy between the elements of the book 
are best maintained if other and different tech- 
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niques are excluded. 

We found it hard to discern a lack of unity 
between type and colored illustration, however, 
in the lithographs of Pierre Bonnard or the col- 
lotype reproduction of Toulouse-Lautrec. Per- 
haps successful color in books is more a question 
of amount and density than one of method. 

One of the most interesting phenomena in 
this whole subject of color in book work is the 
will-of-the-wispness of that point beyond which 
color cannot be effectively used. As long as it 
adds interest or clarifies the text it is valid. As 
soon as it becomes the dominant element, how- 
ever, as soon as it becomes an end in itself, as 
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soon as it ceases to be bookish or looses its affin- 
ity with the type page, so soon color ceases to be 
valid. Finding the point and staying there is not 
easy. It is not, as far as that goes, a universally 
accepted point. 

When the book is finally finished, the artist 
is in much the same situation as Plutarch’s 
friend who was complimented on his new shoes. 
They were handsome and shiny and well made. 
Everyone told him they were perfect and that 
he was a fool when he maintained that he must 
throw them away. He alone knew they were not 
a success as far as he himself was concerned — 
he alone knew where they pinched his toes. 


Fritz Eichenberg 


LOOKING over the exhibited books I have 
jotted down a few observations which are, natu- 
rally, very personal. 

I find that economy in colors makes for more 
attractive pages because the illustrations inter- 
fere less and blend better into the type page. 

Unfortunate are the attempts to fake an effect, 
for instance color wood engraving made to imi- 
tate pastels or color etchings posing as paintings. 
Only if the artist respects the limitation of a 
medium, if he is satisfied to exploit its possibili- 
ties instead of trying to produce effects charac- 
teristic of a different medium, will he achieve 
genuine craftsmanship that will stand the scru- 
tiny of generations to come. 

To prove my point there’s a portfolio with 
Pascin’s Etchings for Perrault’s Cendrillon. 
Compare the uncolored etchings with the col- 
ored ones and you'll find the first ones delight- 
ful artistically and technically, the latter dressed 
up in effeminate colors which give them a rather 
cheap and doubtful appearance. Or take the case 
of Rouault’s Cirque de lEtoile filante and 
compare the black and white wood engravings 
with the many colored etchings, rubbing shoul- 
ders in this volume. I found that the black and 


whites had all the sparkling color in their deep 
velvety blacks, various greys and brilliant white 
lights that the multicolored etchings strangely 
lacked. Then too the black and whites blended 
beautifully into the type page, whereas the color 
etchings somehow struggled out of them. 

And in all their brilliancy Daragnés’s many 
colored wood engravings for Le chanson de Ro- 
land looked to me like beautifully reproduced 
paintings — which they shouldn’t. They should 
look like wood engravings. 

The stencil or “pochoir” process has really 
come into its own now. Heretofore it has been 
used mainly for the rather mean task of super- 
imposing color upon a key plate printed in an- 
other medium. It has been used to reproduce 
paintings by an elaborate system of up to 42 
stencils, one on top of the other, to give the ef- 
fect of an excellent color reproduction. A dull 
task too for such a splendid process. But now it 
has matured into something new and independ- 
ent such as the fine gouache style illustrations 
that Jean Hugo has produced for the Overbrook 
Press’s Inland Voyage. One has to recommend 
this medium highly to artists and publishers of 
small editions, first on account of its simplicity 
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and originality, second, and that is important 
these days, because of its economy. 

In this connection I missed examples of the 
stencil’s “poor relation” which has gathered 
fame quite recently, the silk-screen print or seri- 
graph. It has been used in children’s books and 
will be used more extensively as the war en- 
forces economy. 

After thoughtfully walking past the show- 
cases I couldn’t help giving the prize to the 
simple monochromes. Best example: Bonnard’s 


lithos in one color, marginal thoughts flung over | 


the pages with the lightest touch and taken in 
by the eye while you read. 

As I said, these are random impressions of a 
rather personal nature. My impression of the 
show as a whole is anything but random, be- 
cause it had an especial significance for me. Per- 
haps quite inadvertently, the exhibition points 
out two divergent forces in the field of modern 
book illustration. 

On the one side are shown the hand processes, 
on the other the photomechanical methods, both 
serving to reproduce the artist’s work on the 
printed page. Strangely enough, their relation- 
ship is not what we think it ought to be. Quite 
obviously the quick camera was supposed to 
have replaced the slow working hand of the 
artist cutting his own printing plate — indus- 
trial age, progress and that sort of thing! 

But strangely enough the most beautiful ex- 
amples of modern book illustration have been 
printed from plates made by the artist himself. 
Or isn’t it strange? Doggedly and quite undis- 
turbed by the bustling and clattering of the 
machine age he works out his own solution in 
his own old fashioned and highly individual 
way. 

Many books in this show bear this out; books 
illustrated by fine artists who are “artisans” as 
well as craftsmen in the old sense of the word, 
master etchers, lithographers and engravers. 
They have trained themselves to think of their 
drawings in terms of the graphic medium in 
which they are intending to work — before they 
start actual work on the stone, block or plate. 


Artists like Kredel, Boucher, Falké, Laborde, 
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Laboureur, Legrand, Kner, Alexeieff, to mention 
only a few, can prepare their own printing 
plates and do as good a job as any form-cutter or 
craftsman of the old school. 

Since it would be so much easier for these 
artists to put their design on a sheet of bristol 
board, to turn it over to their customers and 
forget about the rest — why is it that in so many 
instances they choose to do it the hard way? 

If the artist prefers to work out his own re- 
production problem on wood, stone, copper or 
silk screen, if he chooses to fight for the values, 
tones and shades of his design to make them 
just as perfect as he can, he must have a good 
reason for it. 

There are, in fact, quite a few reasons for his 
preference. He knows that: 

1. The artist’s hand is more flexible, adapt- 
able and understanding than the imper- 
sonal eye of the camera. 

2. By eliminating mechanical manipulation 
the design is reproduced more nearly as it 
was originally conceived, an artistic prod- 
uct clearly and unmistakably. 

3. A line that has been cut or engraved har- 
monizes better with printing type which 
still shows the hand of the punch cutter. 

A halftone screen, however fine, dissolves the 
originally solid line, a linecut may dull the edges 
of a crisp pen line, an offset reproduction may 
take the sparkle out of a bright water color — 
but a lithograph, a woodcut or an etching, if 
well printed, will always have the immediate 
compelling appeal of an original, because its 
lines have not been handled and falsified by an 
alien hand. 

The artist’s cause so highly individual and 
sometimes irrational is rarely popular. I am con- 
scious of the fact that there is a large majority 
able to plead rationally and maybe more suc- 
cessfully for the other side, which has its strong 
points too, I must admit! However, I cannot 
help finding a deep satisfaction in the thought 
that in spite of streamlined mechanization all 
around us the illustrator is still able to bring his 
work before his audience in its original graphic 
form —to which this show bears testimony. 
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George Salter 


HAND and machine can very well live and 
work together. They are equally important. The 
machine needs the hand for guidance and in- 
spiration, and the hand cannot fill the orders 
of this world any longer. Being thoroughly con- 
vinced that the task of printing and conse- 
quently of publishing is to continue on its origi- 
nal path of widening distribution, and not to 
limit itself in any way, I am inclined to think 
that no efforts made for perfection should inter- 
fere with this goal. 

How well such a relationship of hand and 
machine can work out can be seen in the case 
of the 1938 edition of Kidnapped of the Lim- 
ited Editions Club and the unlimited edition of 
Don Quixote published by Random House 
in 1941, and simultaneously distributed as a 
book dividend by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Both books were illustrated by Hans A. Mueller 
with color wood engravings. Kidnapped, in 
an edition of about 3,000 copies, was printed 
four pages at a time on a small press. The illus- 
trations could have been printed from the origi- 
nal blocks. They were electrotyped because of 
the danger of cracking the wood blocks. Except 
for that danger the edition would not have been 
too large for printing from the originals. ‘The 
initial printing of Don Quixote was approxi- 
mately 150,000 copies, a prohibitive figure for 
printing from wood. This book was printed 
thirty-two pages at a time on a large press at a 
terrific pace. In either case the illustrations were 
intricate, fine line engravings. It is most gratify- 
ing to know that the edition of Don Quixote 
was produced with great success. 

Development in printing is gradual. The de- 
gree of change deviation from original forms 
may often seem negligible: the book in its pres- 
ent state has basically retained its shape through 
ages. We are still using letter forms for type 
which derive from the Trajan Column in Rome 
about two thousand years back. Paper has not 
changed noticeably since it first was manufac- 
tured. What have truly changed are the com- 





plexity of agents, the efficiency of reproduction 
and the expediency of production. Alongside 
the desire for constant improvement of quality 
goes the imperative need for quantity. 

Inside the three fundamental forms of repro- 
duction from relief, planographic and intaglio 
plates, there is a great variety of printing proc- 
esses for all purposes. Of all processes available 
today collotype is the truest agent for facsimile 
color reproduction. Yet, collotype in all its per- 
fection has definite limitations. No reproduction 
could be more perfect than the collotype facsim- 
ile of the Codex Manesse, which was shown 
in the exhibition. Such a reproduction is lim- 
ited to a short run because of the collotype 
plates which can print hardly more than two 
thousand impressions. It also demands rather 
slow printing and through both these factors it 
is a very costly printing process. The nearest to 
collotype in many ways is offset. Both are plano- 
graphic processes and it is very likely that offset 
will be the heir of collotype on the day when 
the offset printer can dispense with the halftone 
screen and print color in continuous tones. Off- 
set has the advantage of great speed and low 
cost of plates. Until then offset printing will 
have to solve a few problems of its own. Through 
lack of pressure exerted on the printing medium 
— significantly called “kiss” — and also through 
the technique of transfer, the range of shades is 
limited. More often than not good results in off- 
set can only be achieved by using two colors — 
one dark, one light —to achieve the full range 
from deepest intensity to complete fading. This 
is particularly true of black. 

The ideal cannot be the largest but the small- 
est number of inks. As a matter of fact the ideal 
would be the use of the three basic colors with 
complete coverage of all conceivable shades in 
all necessary degrees of intensity. 

Halftone and line reproduction by letterpress 
through its very nature is the technique most 
congenial to the printing of type. Although it 
should be the ideal method for reproducing 
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color in a book, color in halftone cannot yet be 
printed efficiently on the same paper with the 
book unless the book is printed on coated stock. 
Coated stock cannot be considered a real paper. 
It is a finish rather than anything else and it is 
very sensitive, quite perishable and entirely life- 
less. 

Intaglio or gravure printing has about the 
highest intensity of all processes. It uses more 
ink than any other process, and through the 
fact that density is achieved through quantity, 
and highlights through almost complete absence 
of ink, intaglio very often comes closer to an 
original than any other medium. The dot for- 
mation plus abundance of ink makes intaglio 
inadvisable for fine line reproduction. 

So much for the photomechanical methods in 
their own rights. There still exists alongside of 
them quite an array of manual and semi-manual 
techniques. It is interesting to note that all these 
hand processes, with the exception of lithog- 
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raphy, are purely line work. 

There are also any number of inbetweens 
and there are many points where two and more 
processes overlap and where the usage of more 
than one technique for the same image is prac- 
tical. Moreover, as I have explained before, 
the life of certain manually prepared mediums, 
such as wood cuts and engravings, is limited, 
They need the stabilizing support of photo. 
mechanical processes in order to become fully 
effective in the world of today. 

The exhibition, primarily arranged as a rec- 
ord, was comprehensive, and at the same time 
versatile and most instructive. Unimpassioned 
as an exhibit should be, it offered great work 
and good names. It omitted, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, Picasso’s Lysistrata, but it presented 
Pascin, Jean Hugo, Raoul Dufy, who didn’t 
paint but illustrated books. Messrs. Rackham 
and Dulac painted and didn’t illustrate books. 


BEHIND THE SCENE 


Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt 


THE three artists whose comments you have 
just read saw the show as an accomplished fact. 
What they said was the natural result of what 
they saw. Perhaps they, and others who saw the 
exhibition, were curious how this fact was ac- 
complished. 

The original idea for this show at the Grolier 
Club was a pretty general one. Some years ago 
the Morgan Library had an interesting and suc- 
cessful exhibition on the history of color print- 
ing. That exhibition had started with the begin- 
nings of printing in Europe and had covered the 
developments right into the nineteenth century. 
It had stopped just short of modern photome- 
chanical reproduction. Would it not be a good 
idea to take up the thread at that point? 

The inventions and developments of these last 





hundred years have revolutionized color print- 
ing. There have been such a wealth and variety 
of processes that even the creative artist and the 
experienced publisher, to say nothing of laymen 
and casual observers, have at times been con- 
fused. Would it not be a worthwhile thing to 
clarify this picture, explain each process, how it 
works, when it came into being and what the 
best artists and creative designers in various 
countries have done with it? 

Here we hit the first snag. This was too big 
a job, too broad a story to tell in an exhibition 
of pleasant proportions. The Morgan Library 
exhibit, we realized, had been greatly facilitated 
by one important factor, namely that those four 
hundred years which it described had seen no 
commercial printing to speak of. Most of the 
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printing done during those centuries and prac- 
tically all of the color work had been in books. 
There had been a few colored hand bills and 
broadsides, but no posters, billboards and car 
cards; no magazines and newspapers, no color 
ads! 

To continue the story begun at the Morgan 
Library would mean then, that we would have 
to confine ourselves to books. That meant sacri- 
ficing many things one would have liked to 
show, including color prints. But it would make 
a more feasible, more digestible story, and one 
particularly appropriate for the Grolier Club, 
which after all is an association of book collec- 
tors. Surely, within those limitations, we would 
be safe. We could still retain the idea of a theo- 
retical, scientific section to show the underlying 
principles of color printing and the characteris- 
tics of each process; but for examples of work 
confine ourselves to books alone. Surely, this 
would make a homogeneous and attractive ex- 
hibition. But further limitation proved neces- 
sary, for we discovered wheels within wheels. 
We remembered that there were two kinds of 
pictures in books, basically different in nature 
and function. On the one side was creative, origi- 
nal illustration; on the other, documentary repro- 
duction. Sympathetic pictorial interpretation of a 
literary creation here, scientific elucidation and 
factual representation there. The fact that color 
was present in both groups did not bridge the 
gap; the two simply would not mix, not in our 
minds as we thought of them, nor actually in the 
cases after books had begun to arrive. Another 
decision was necessary; and original, creative il- 
lustration carried the day. There remained the 
disturbing fact that this plan would not allow a 
complete and reliable record of all the processes. 
Collotype and photogravure, two high-quality 
processes, have hardly been used for original 
book illustration, and it turns out that four-color 
halftone printing in books, perhaps for excellent 
reasons, is decidedly neglected by artists today. 
In justice to these processes, several groups of 
books showing documentary illustration were 
included. There were books containing repro- 
ductions of illuminated manuscripts (themselves 
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a photomechanical reiteration of original medi- 
aeval illustration); reproductions of textiles, 
showing very clearly the importance of color as 
an element of elucidation; also reproductions of 
direct color photographs, a new medium full of 
unexplored _ possibilities. 

Our plans still needed simplification. The 
idea had been to arrange everything chronologi- 
cally, showing each process in its historical place, 
documenting it by a series of books dating from 
the earliest nineteenth century experiments to the 
most recent examples. But again we encountered 
incompatibility. The nineteenth century exam- 
ples were all interesting and some of them were 
beautiful as you held them in your hands. But 
once put in the cases alongside the younger 
books they looked frail and a little faded. 

Our show was monopolized by creative artists 
of this generation; that’s what it finally amounted 
to! That is the story that was told at the Grolier 
Club in 1942, that is reflected in the artists’ 
comments in this article, and is recorded in the 
checklist. 

There is much left to tell. I could think of at 
least three distinct exhibitions in the field of 
color printing, each of them a satisfactory unit 
and full of interest and surprise. 

First, a chronological show of color printing 
in books, starting with the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, by processes including both the manual and 
photomechanical ones, and leading up to and 
including the latest developments. 

Second, an exhibition of documentary color 
printing in books of today. This would include 
all manner and sorts of books on all conceiv- 
able subjects. It would show what the advent 
and use of color reproduction has meant for in- 
stance in medical books and in books on paint- 
ing, astronomy, the natural sciences; in atlases, 
high school readers and religious books. 

Third, one or more exhibitions in the general 
field of color printing outside of books. 

We may have to wait a while until there is an 
opportunity for exhibit work along these lines. 
It is not difficult to think of a great many things 
that are of more urgent immediate importance 
right now. 
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ILLUSTRATORS VIEW ILLUSTRATION 


CHECKLIST OF BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


As Shown in an Exhibition at the Grolier Club, Spring 1942 


ENGRAVING, ETCHING, AND AQUATINT 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 

The Scarlet Letter 

New York, The Grolier Club, 1908 
Etchings by George Boughton 


Huysmans, Joris Karu 
A Rebours 

Paris, 1927 

Etchings by Coussens 


InvING, WASHINGTON 

Notes and Journal of Travel in Europe, 1804-1805 
New York, The Grolier Club, 1920 

Aquatints by Rudolph Ruzicka 


Lacios, PrERRE AMBROISE FRANCOIS CHODERLOS DE 
Les Liaisons dangereuses 

Paris (S. Sauvage), 1930 

Copper engravings by Sylvain Sauvage 


Larrouy, MavurRIcE 

L’Odysée d’un Transport Torpillé 

Paris, Amis du Livre Moderne, 1923 

Etchings and copper engravings by Charles Fouqueray 


MAUPASSANT, Guy DE 

Boule de Suif — La Maison Tellier — Le Port 
Paris, Editions Excelsior, 1930 

Etchings by Dignimont 


Maurots, ANDRE 

Voyage au Pays des Articoles 
Paris, La Pléiade, 1927 
Etchings by Alexandre Alexeieff 


Moranb, Paut 

Tendres Stocks 

Paris, 1928 

Etchings by Charles Laborde 


PERRAULT, CHARLES 

Cendrillon 

Paris, Editions M. F. Trémois (n.d.) 
Etchings by Pascin 


Rovau.t, GEORGES 

Cirque de l’Etoile filante 

Paris, Ambroise Vollard, 1938 

Etchings and wood engravings by Georges Rouault 


Sailing-Ships and Barges of the Western Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas. A Series of Copper Plates engraved 
in the Line manner by Edward Wadsworth, and col- 
oured by hand, with an Introduction and brief De- 
scriptions by Bernard Windeler 

London, Frederick Etchells & Hugh MacDonald, 1926 

Copper engravings by Edward Wadsworth 


ZoLa, EMILE 

Nana 

Paris, 1929 

Etchings by Charles Laborde 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY 


CarRoLL, Lewis 
Alice in Wonderland 





Paris, The Black Sun Press, 1930 
Illus. by Marie Laurencin 


DELTEIL, JosEPH 
Jeanne d’ Arc 

Paris, 1926 

Illus. by L. Touchagues 


Giono, JEAN 

Un de Baumugnes 

Paris, Les Bibliophiles de l’Amérique latine (1930) 
Illus. by Jacques Thevenet 


Musset, ALFRED DE 
Fantasio 

Haarlem, 1929 

Illus. by Fernand Gianque 


La PrIncEssE B1BESCO 

Le Perroquet vert 

Paris, Jeanne Walter, 1929 
Illus. by Jean Hugo 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté 

Paris, Les Cent Bibliophiles, 1938 
Illus. by Charles:Guerin 


STENCIL PROCESS 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE 
Don Quixote 

London, The Nonesuch Press, 1930 
Illus. by E. McKnight Kauffer 


Have, Epwarp Everetr 

The Man without a Country 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1936 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 


SécuR, SopHIE CoMTESSE DE 

Les Malheurs de Sophie 

Paris, Aux Editions de la Lampe d’Argile, 1923 
Illus. by Pierre Brissaud 


MALLARME, STEPHANE 
Madrigaux 

Paris, Editions de la Siréne, 1920 
Illus. by Raoul Dufy 


Moranp, Pau 

Ouvert la Nuit 

Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1924 
Illus. by Raoul Dufy and others 


STEVENSON, RosBeErT L. 

Inland Voyage 

Stamford, Overbrook Press, 1938 
Illus. by Jean Hugo 


Topp, FREDERICK P. 

Soldiers of the American Army, 1775-1941 
New York, H. Bittner & Co., 1941 

Illus. by Fritz Kredel 


Wipe, Oscar 

Salome 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1938 
Illus. by André Derain 
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ILLUSTRATORS VIEW ILLUSTRATION 


WOODCUT AND WOOD ENGRAVING 


BROWNING, RoBERT 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

London, Frederic Warne & Co. (n.d.) 
Illus. by Kate Greenaway 


CHAMPION, PIERRE 

Le Roman de Tristan et d’Iseult 
Paris, Daragnés, 1929 

Wood engravings by Daragnés 


Chansons Madecasses 
Paris, 1920 
Illus. by J. E. Laboureur 


Cotton, C. 

Pinocchio 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1937 
Illus. by Richard Floethe 


CowPER, WILLIAM 

The Diverting History of John Gilpin 
London, George Routledge & Sons, 1878 
Illus. by Randolph Caldecott 


CraNE, WALTER 

The Baby’s Bouquet. A Fresh Bunch of old Rhymes and 
Tunes 

London, George Routledge & Sons, 1878 

Illus. by Walter Crane 


Croce, GruLio CESARE 

Le ridicole semplicita di Bertoldino 
Urbino, R. Istituto del libro (1936) 
Illus. by Nando Nanni and Aldo Feduzi 


GrimM, THE BROTHERS 

Fairy Tales 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1931 
Woodcuts by Fritz Kredel 


HawTHorNE, NATHANIEL 

The Scarlet Letter 

New York, Random House, 1928 
Woodcuts by Valenti Angelo 


NERVAL 

La Reine du Matin 

London, Eragny Press for Les Cent Bibliophiles, 1909 
Woodcuts by E. & L. Pizzaro 


RICHEPIN 

Paysages et Coins de Rues 
Paris, 1900 

Illus. by Auguste Lepére 


RonsarD, PIERRE DE 
Poémes 

Paris, Freres Gonin, 1934 
Illus. by E. Othon Friesz 


Ruzicka, Rupotpw and Eaton, WALTER PRITCHARD 

New York. A Series of Wood Engravings in Colour and 
a Note on Colour Printing 

New York, The Grolier Club, 1915 

Wood engravings by Rudolph Ruzicka 


The Seven Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor 
New York, Holiday House, 1939 
Woodcuts by Philip Reed 


STEVENSON, Rosert L. 

Kidnapped 

New York, The Limited Editions Club, 1938 
Wood engravings by Hans Alexander Mueller 
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WILDE, Oscar 

The Happy Prince 

Stamford, Overbrook Press, 1936 
Wood engravings by Rudolph Ruzicka 


TYPOGRAPHIC ORNAMENT 


The American Chap-Book 

Jersey City, American Type Founders Company, 1904, 
1905 

Cover designs by Will Bradley 


Evans, Marcarer B. 

The Pied Printer’s Primrose Path. A Typographical Non- 
sense Book 

Stamford, Overbrook Press, 1940 

Designed by Margaret B. Evans 


Proben von Schriften mit Anwendungen 
Zurich, Gebr. Fretz A. G., 1927 


A Selection of pages from the Limited Editions Club’s 
Shakespeare edition, with the typographic, ornaments 
designed by Bruce Rogers 


A Specimen Book of Types and Ornaments in Use at the 
Curwen Press, Plaistow, London 

London, The Fleuron, 1928 

Ornaments designed by Lovat Fraser 


WEISSENBORN, HELLMUTH 

Bunte Bilder, aus Material des Setzkastens zu zwélf lus- 
tigen Tafeln zusammengesetzt 

Leipzig, Staatliche Akademie fiir graphische Kiinste und 
Buchgewerbe, 1928 

Designed and set by Hellmuth Weissenborn 


LETTERPRESS FROM PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Burton, RoBert 

Anatomy of Melancholy 

London, The Nonesuch Press, 1925 
Illus. by E. McKnight Kauffer 


Horace 

Carminum Libri IV 

London, The Curwen Press, 1926 
Illus. by Vera Willoughby 


Nopier, CHARLES 

The Luck of the Bean-Rows 
London, D. O’Connor (1921) 
Illus. by Claude Lovat Fraser 


Scott, GEOFFREY 

A Box of Paints 

London, “Bookman’s Journal,” 1923 
Illus. by Albert Rutherston 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHOTOMECHANICAL COLOR PRINTING 
Diagrams, photographic enlargements and _ progressive 
proofs, prepared by Harry A. Groesbeck of the Beck 
Engraving Company and by Raymond & Raymond, 

Inc. 


FOUR-COLOR HALFTONE PRINTING 


Barrig, J. M. 
Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 
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London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1906 
Illus. by Arthur Rackham 


CarRROLL, LEwis 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
London, William Heinemann (1907) 
Illus. by Arthur Rackham 


Stories from Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1927 
Illus. by Edmund Dulac 


PHOTOGRAVURE 


BRULLER, JEAN 

L’Enfer 

Paris, Aux Nourritures Terrestres, 1935 
Illus. by Jean Bruller 


Derys, GasToN 

Mon Docteur, Le Vin 

Paris, Les Etablissements Nicolas, 1936 
Illus. by Raoul Dufy 


COLLOTYPE 


GocoL, Nixorar V. 
Nevskit Prospekt 

St. Petersburg, 1905 
Illus. by D. N. Kardovski 


Goncourt, EDMOND DE 

La fille Elisa 

Paris, G. Charpentier, 1877 

Facsimile of a copy with water colors and drawings by 
H. de Toulouse-Lautrec, published by Librairie de 
France, Paris, 1931 


SMOLLETT, Tostas 

Memoirs of a Lady of Quality 
London, P. Davies, 1926 
Illus. by Vera Willoughby 


OFFSET PROCESS 


Dana, RicHarp HENRY 

Two Years before the Mast 
Chicago, The Lakeside Press, 1930 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 


Dickinson, CLinTon Roy 

Ultimate Frog; an unforgettable story of a strange quest 
New York, Vanguard Press, 1939 

Illus. by George Salter 


France, ANATOLE 

Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1937 
Illus. by Sylvain Sauvage 


Henry, O. 

The Voice of the City 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1935 
Illus. by George Grosz 


HosreckerR, Kari 

Sause, Kreisel, Sause 

Berlin, Herbert Stuffer, 1926 
Illus. by Elsa Eisgruber 


Lewis, SINCLAIR 

Main Street 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1937 
Illus. by Grant Wood 





ILLUSTRATORS VIEW ILLUSTRATION 


Maran, RENE 

Batouala 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1932 
Illus. by Miguel Covarrubias 


MELVILLE, HERMAN 

Typee 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1935 
Illus. by Miguel Covarrubias 


MuMELTER, HuBERT 
Ski-Fibel 

Berlin, Rowohlt, 1925 
Illus. by the author 


Wer will unter die Soldaten? 
Frankfurt a. Main, Georg Hartmann, 1933 
Illus. by Fritz Kredel 


Wer will unter die Soldaten? 

Leipzig, Insel Verlag (1934) 

Illus. by Fritz Kredel. Popular edition in the low-priced 
“Insel-Biicherei” series 


MANUSCRIPT REPRODUCTION 


SHaw, HENRY 

Illuminated Ornaments selected from manuscripts and 
early printed books 

London, William Pickering, 1833 

Hand colored engravings 


Humpnreys, Henry NoEut 

The Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages 

London, Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1849 
Chromo-lithographs by Owen Jones 


Morpurco, SALOMONE & DE VriEs, SCATONE 

Il Breviario Grimani 

Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff; Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1903-08 
Collotype reproduction 


Codex Manesse. Facsimile Edition 
Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1925-27 
Collotype reproduction 


Mato, HENRI 

Les trés riches Heures du Duc de Berry 
In: Verve, No. 7 

Paris, April-July, 1940 

Photogravure reproduction 


L’ Illustration 
Christmas number with manuscript reproductions 
Four-color halftone printing 


TEXTILE REPRODUCTIONS 


A group of works containing reproductions of textiles, 
including a volume by J. Forbes Watson (1877), vol- 
umes published by the Imperial Austrian Commercial 
Museum (1892 and 1922), plates from G. J. Demotte's 
work on Gothic tapestry (1924) and other examples. 


COLOR PRINTING IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
DENMARK 


LassEN, SUSANNE 

Bente oc Rufus 

(Kgbenhavn), Gyldendal, 1933 
Illus. by the author 
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ILLUSTRATORS VIEW ILLUSTRATION 


ENGLAND 


ArpizzONE, Epwarpb 

Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain 

London & New York, Oxford University Press, 1936 
Illus. by the author 


CrANE, WALTER 

A Masque of Days. From the Last Essays of Elia: Newly 
Dressed and Decorated 

London, Cassell & Company, 1901 

Illus. by Walter Crane 


FRANCE 


CoLMONT, MarRIE 
Panorama du Fleuve 
Paris, Flammarion, 1937 
Illus. by Alexandra Exter 


France, ANATOLE 

Filles et Gargons 

Paris, Hachette & Cie. (1915) 
Illus. by Boutet de Monvel 


SAMIVEL 

Goupil 

Paris, Delagrave (1936) 
Illus. by the author 


GERMANY 


BuscH, WILHELM 

Max und Moritz 

Munich, Braun & Schneider (n.d.) 
Illus. by the author 


E1scRUBER, ELsa 

Rosmarin und Thymian 
Berlin, Herbert Stuffer, 1928 
Illus. by the author 


RUSSIA 


Reka (The River) 
Petrograd, 1930 
Illus. by E. Safonov 


SKASKI 

Vasilisa prekrasnaia 

St. Petersburg, 1902 
Illus. by N. IA. Bilibin 


SWEDEN 


Beskow, Esa 

Olles Skidfard 

Stockholm, Wahlstrém, 1922 

Illus. by the author . 


SWITZERLAND 


Kreinotr, Ernst 

Der Gartentraum 

Cologne, Schaffstein, 1923 
Illus. by the author 


Kremo.r, Ernst 

Ein Wintermarchen 

Erlenbach-Zurich, Rotapfelverlag (1924) 
Illus. by the author 


UNITED STATES 


BEMELMANS, Lupwic 
Hansi 





New York, Viking Press, 1934 
Illus. by the author 


Burr, Mary M. 

Dancing Cloud, the Navajo Boy 
New York, Viking Press, 1938 
Illus. by Conrad Buff 


NEwBERRY, CLARE TURLAY 

Mittens 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936 
Illus. by the author 


MONOCHROME ILLUSTRATION 


A group of books with illustrations printed in black and 
one color, or in one color other than the black of the 
text. 


GoETHE, WOLFGANG VON: 
Rémische Elegien 
Moscow, Academia, 1933 
Illus. by Ign. Niwinskij 


Mélnicka Ballada (The Ballad of Melnick Wine) 
Prague, 1932 
Illus. by I. V. Slodek 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Much Ado about Nothing 

New York, Limited Editions Club, 1939 
Illus. by Fritz Kredel 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Much Ado about Nothing 

Original wash drawings by Fritz Kredel for the Limited 
Editions Club (1939) edition 


STERNE, LAWRENCE 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman 
New York, Limited Editions Club, 1935 

Illus. by Thomas M. Cleland 


TILLIER, CLAUDE 

Mon Oncle Benjamin 
Paris, Pelletan, 1926 
Illus. by Fernand Simeon 


VERLAINE, PAUL MARIE 
Parallélement 

Paris, Ambroise Vollard, 1900 
Illus. by Pierre Bonnard 


DIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


AUBERT, MARCEL 

Stained Glass of the 12th and 13th Centuries from 
French Cathedrals 

19 plates in colour photographed from the original glass 

London, B. T. Batsford (n.d.) 


BAUMANN & KARFELD 
The Leica Book in Color 
Munich, Knorr & Hirth, 1938 


Dmitri, IvAN 
Kodachrome and How To Use It 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1940 


Ernst, RicHaRD 

Wiener Porzellan des Klassizismus 
Vienna, Amalthea-Verlag, 1925 
Photographs by Max Jaffe 


OUTERBRIDGE, PauL 
Photographing in Color 
New York, Random House, 1940 
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STROHMEYER, CURT 

Petsamo Ladoga 

Leipzig, Fikentscher Verlag, 1940 
Photographs by Hermann Harz 
Wood engravings by Karl Stratil 


COLOR PRINTING ON BINDINGS 


Cover designs on cloth and paper by CassanpRE, MIGUEL 
Covarrusias, W. A. Dwiccins, Pierre Roy, GEORGE 
SALTER, and others. 


SOME REFERENCE BOOKS ON COLOR 
AND COLOR PRINTING 


Le Bion, Jacques CHRISTOPHE 

Coloritto, or the Harmony of Colouring in Painting, re- 
duced to mechanical practice 

(London, 1755) 


PaPILion, J. M. 
Traité historique et pratique de la gravure en bois 
Paris, 1766 


ILLUSTRATORS VIEW ILLUSTRATIO) 


SavacE, WILLIAM 
Practical Hints on Decorative Printing 
London, 1822 


CHEVREUL, MICHEL EUGENE 
Laws of Contrast of Colour 
London, 1859 


Bacon, J. 
The Theory of Colouring 
London, 1872 


VinaL, Lton 
Cours de Reproduction Industrielle 
Paris, 1882 


Cuurcn, A. H. 
Colour: An elementary Manual 
London, 1891 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CoRPORATION 

A Series of Monographs on Color. Color Chemistry 
Color as Light. Color in Use 

New York, 1935 

Illus. by Rudolph Ruzicka 


MUELLER, Hans ALEXANDER 
Woodcuts and Wood Engravings: How I Make Them 
New York, 1939 
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REVIEWS 





rATHOLIC ART QUARTERLY 


the Catholic Art Quarterly, organ of the Catholic 
\rt Association and published at St. Edward’s, Aus- 
tn, Texas, has in view to remind its Catholic and 
bher readers that to be “perfect even as your Fa- 
Her in heaven is perfect” is a matter as much of art 
sof prudence. The Thomist principles (that mak- 
hg by art is with a view to good use and that there 
kn be no good use without art) are stressed; it is 
rognized that these have been the guiding prin- 
‘ples of all vocational societies where production is 
primarily for use, while in industrial societies where 
broduction is primarily for profit, the consumer is 
heated of his rights and the human responsibili- 
ies of the workman are ignored; so that on one 
hand we have only “artists” exhibiting themselves 
bnd, on the other, mere laborers whose pleasure is 
not in their work, but in prospects of a “leisure” of 
a sort to which no artist (as the word was origi- 
nally understood) ever aspired. 

The fourth volume maintains the standards of 
earlier numbers and contains some excellent illus- 
trations as well as reading matter. Mr. Carey’s 
“Svmbolism of Dress,” and Mr. Barry’s “A Printing 
Primer” may be especially commended. In my own 
article on Ornament I have pointed out that the 
words that mean “decoration” in most of the great 
cultural languages all originally meant “equipment” 
with a view to effective utility; i.e., the whole prac- 
tical and theoretical utility that is demanded by 
the whole man, who cannot live by bread alone. 





ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


CATHOLIC ART QUARTERLY, Vol. IV. Edited by 
Gerald P. Doyle. Catholic Art Association, St. Edward’s, 
Austin, Texas. 7% x 10% inches, four numbers in each 
volume, illus. ($1.00 per year) 


* * * 


SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE 


No book intended to be read is functional if it 
weighs four and one-quarter pounds. Lecterns have 
gone out of fashion; and men of these times who 
must do much of their reading on trains, in taxi- 
cabs, and at lunch find four and one-quarter pounds 
of book an irksome load. 

This handicap is especially unfortunate in the 
case of Space, Time and Architecture, because the 
book can be read, if one can find a comfortable 





way of doing it, with keen interest and even ex- 
citement. Professor Giedion has written the most 
satisfactory history and critique of modern design 
in building yet to come this reader’s way. He sees 
modern architecture not as a modern invention, a 
sort of spontaneous combustion generated by rub- 
bing Frank Lloyd Wright and the Bauhaus to- 
gether; he sees it, in the words of his subtitle, as 
“the growth of a tradition,” a tradition germinating 
deep in the past and following a course of develop- 
ment normal to all traditions. A wise discernment, 
this. 

“The common opinion that modern architecture 
owes its foundation to a few innovators appearing 
around 1900 is both mistaken and superficial,” says 
Mr. Giedion. “The seeds of this new architecture 
were planted at the moment when handwork gave 
place to industrialized production. Like so many 
other aspects of our civilization, it owes its distinc- 
tive character to influences stemming from the In- 
dustrial Revolution.” 

He traces in detail the development of new build- 
ing techniques, based on steel, concrete and glass, 
throughout the nineteenth century, and he lays the 
delayed fruition of these technologies in an archi- 
tectural style to the schizophrenia of that disturbed 
century: “In the nineteenth century the paths of 
science and the arts diverged; the connection be- 
tween methods of thinking and methods of feeling 
was broken.” Hence, “Industry and techniques had 
only a functional import, with no emotional con- 
tent,” and “the advances were made surreptitiously, 
in the department of construction.” 

These advances were deeply impressive, as the 
author’s text and his equally interesting illustrations 
show. In industrial building and especially in those 
much maligned expositions that dotted the period 
—always, because of their transience, an experi- 
mental field for new methods — the modern build- 
ing technologies were developed with amazing skill. 
Mr. Giedion’s pictures show that the Salle des Ma- 
chines at the Paris Exposition of 1889, with its mag- 
nificent three-hinged steel arches, was climactic 
rather than transitional. “Surreptitiously,” without 
academic sanction, the tools of the modern designer 
were perfected. 

Early in the twentieth century, “the methods of 
science and the methods of art came unconsciously 
to parallel each other.” New concepts of space and 
time in science, new preoccupations with spatial re- 
lations and movement in the arts brought about a 
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new union of thought and feeling. Designers found 
the new technologies a means to a type of spatial 
design peculiar to our times, and for us profoundly 
emotional. The wall as a plane surface, the wall as 
a transparent screen, the intersection of planes and 
solids, the horizontal or vertical grouping of planes, 
the frank revelation of structural stresses and strains 
in both steel and concrete, the fluid plan —all these 
characteristic features of modern architecture can 
be pure engineering and purely utilitarian. But be- 
cause they are expressive of our peculiar modern 
preoccupations they also can be aesthetically mov- 
ing, the medium of conscious creative expression. 

Mr. Giedion reveals the importance of American 
influences in shaping the new tradition, especially 
through our historic predilection for plane surfaces 
in building; and, of course, through the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. But he does not lay his criti- 
cal mantle entirely aside when he approaches the 
shrine of Wright, as so many others have done. 
From his discussion, without detracting from the 
immense liberating influence of this master, there 
emerges a realization of the intensely personal char- 
acter of his work and its essentially baroque char- 
acter. 

Whatever is said of modern architecture applies 
with equal force to all phases of modern creative 
design. In fact, the validity of any traditional de- 
sign — which ours definitely is— depends on_ its 
close integration with the life of its time, and its 
adequacy as an expression of the unified thought 
and feeling of that time. This Mr. Giedion clearly 
sees, and convincingly proves throughout. 

Space, Time and Architecture reveals an impres- 
sive range of research and a sound critical selection 
of material. It is thorough, and its 321 illustrations 
are of great value. It is a “must” for anyone inter- 
ested in the life of our times as it shapes the things 
we make or build. 

WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 
SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE: the Growth of 
a New Tradition. By Siegfried Giedion. Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1941. 7% x 10 inches, xvi 


+ 601 pp. ($5.00) 


JAPANESE PRINTS OF THE PRIMITIVE 
PERIOD IN THE COLLECTION OF LOUIS 
V. LEDOUX 


One of the most notable additions to the literature 
on Japanese prints is the recent publication Japa- 
nese Prints of the Primitive Period in the Collec- 
tion of Louis V. Ledoux, written by the owner. 








REVIEWs REV! 
This is not only a book for the specialist and the Grav 
amateur in Japanese art, but also a volume to be to tl 
prized by all those interested in fine book making. half 

As the President of The Society for Japanese Beile 
Studies, Mr. Ledoux has been this country’s fore. these 
most interpreter of Japanese civilization. He has effec 
collected Japanese prints, paintings and textiles for TI 
the past thirty years, and today, because of his per. in E 
sistence in keeping his collection of prints limited com) 
to 250 and because of his insistence on quality, his ciall 
collection is qualitatively the finest in private hands, its aj 
He is the author of The Art of Japan, An Essa theti 
on Japanese Prints and, with Harold G. Hender. lecti 
son, The Surviving Works of Sharaku. For those 
reasons he is perfectly fitted to write this definitive 
work, PA 

As its title indicates, the book deals with the fifty a 
earliest Japanese prints in the Ledoux collection, logue 
These range from the black-and-white work of the and 
seventeenth century artist Moronobu, the exceedingly si 
rare Kwaigetsudos, through the hand-colored prints (T 
of Kiyonobu and Kiyomasu to those in two to five fol 
tones by the mid-eighteenth century artists Kiyohis: F 
and Kiyotsune. Artistically these first essays in print f 
making are among the finest in all the Japanese 
field and are noted for their strong, bold designs. 

There is a short foreword on the individual art TH 
ists and each print is illustrated and fully described F This 
as to authorship, size, subject, previous collectors io 
history and all other pertinent information. I under. Pari 
stand from the author that there are a few minor} eon 

ddenda and errata in this text of such obscurity publi 
e-sinpatle, : ~~ Roya 
that very few experts in Japanese customs and lit ; 
erature could discover them. These are to be noted 7 7 
on a separate sheet set into the second projected = 
volume on the Ledoux collection. Such matters, q Ps 
though, are trivial when compared to the sound a 
body of factual material in the text, and to the 
charming prose in which this information is ex a eh 
pressed. Indeed, it is a pleasure, unfortunately far a 
too seldom occurring, to read of art matters inf, ° : 
style of such distinction. I would also like to all § Stud 
attention to the translations of the poems that ap. ; 
pear on the prints, in which Mr. Ledoux has com- mK 
bined a happy poetic expression with the vers with 
forms peculiar to the original Japanese. wee 

The appearance of the book does full justice to stick 

the quality of the collection. The illustrations, of Sugg 


which twenty are in color, are the best, I believe, 
that have been produced in this country. I have 
actually compared the color plates to the original, 
and could find little difference between them. The | 
flaked gold ground and lacquered sections of some | 





prints have been faithfully reproduced, and even % = 
the feel of the original paper has been conveyed | cs 


Much of the credit for this goes to the Meriden § 
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REVIEWS 


Gravure Company, which did the color plates, and 
to the Beck Engraving Company, which made the 
half tones; but much is due to the printer Peter 
Beilenson for without his careful handling even 
these fine plates would have lost much of their 
effect. 

The text is set in Granjon and the headings are 
in Bernhard Modern Roman. Each page is well 
composed and printed, and the title page is espe- 
cially handsome. Indeed, the entire book shows in 
its appearance, scholarship and charm the same aes- 
thetic judgment which has made the Ledoux col- 
lection of Japanese prints world famous. 


LAURANCE P. ROBERTS 


JAPANESE PRINTS OF THE PRIMITIVE PERIOD IN 
THE COLLECTION OF LOUIS V. LEDOUX: Cata- 
logue by the Owner with Twenty Plates in Full Color 
and Thirty in Halftone. E. Weyhe, New York, 1942. 
14% x 10% inches, unpaged. ($20.00) 


(This volume is unpaged, but we supply pagination as 
follows — [186] pp.) 


THE BACHELOR IN NEW ORLEANS 


This is a gay little guidebook “for unattached gen- 
tlemen and ladies of spirit visiting or resident in the 
Paris of America,” first printed in March 1942, and 
published by the Bob Riley Studios Inc., of 700 
Royal Street, New Orleans. It is the first book at- 
tempted by the Rileys, who have specialized, so far, 
in linocut Christmas cards, and its feature is their 
color prints, also linocuts, which show in fairly 
documentary fashion the facades of several of the 
bars and restaurants of the Vieux Carré. The colo- 
phon credits the linotype setting of the 12-point 
Century Expanded to Ed B. Coste and the printing 
of the text to Leslie E. Sellers of the Bob Riley 
Studios. I believe that the Rileys themselves had a 
hand in the printing of the cuts. At any rate, Mrs. 
Riley told me that they had a dickens of a time 
with the drying of the inks, which piled up where 
two or three colors overprinted, in New Orleans’ 
sticky climate; the ink purveyors weren’t able to 
suggest remedies. 

This is anything but a studied book; it is in 
printed paper covers; and, since many of the leaves 
were single inserts, it is side-stitched with wire 
staples. The Librarian of Congress (or his copyright 
division assistant) doubtless frowned at the copy- 
right page following the dedication and foreword, 
three pages behind its statutory position. Through- 
out the text are scattered color prints of the afore- 
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mentioned eateries and drinkeries, with advertising 
matter for them. Each section of the text is begun 
with a full-page cut, generally on colored paper. 
The general effect is lively and witty, to match the 
spirit of Robert Kinney’s writing. Somehow, the un- 
even inking, especially of the letterpress, the not- 
right margins and the other technical faults are 
forgotten in the general enthusiasm of the attempt. 
The book reflects the atmosphere of the tourist-re- 
habilitated Vieux Carré. 


PAUL MCPHARLIN 


THE BACHELOR IN NEW ORLEANS. By Robert 
Kinney. With blockprints by Eugenia and Bob Riley. 
Bob Riley Studios Inc., New Orleans, La. ($1.50) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STRAW- 
BERRY HILL PRESS 


This book, originally planned as a catalogue of 
Strawberry Hill imprints in Mr. W. S. Lewis’s great 
Walpole collection at Farmington, Connecticut, has 
very wisely been expanded into a bibliography of 
the entire output of the Strawberry Hill Press. It 
was not necessary to add very many titles, for Mr. 
Lewis had specimens of all but four of the books 
and pamphlets and all but seven of the detached 
pieces. In most cases, indeed, he had made matters 
easier for the bibliographer by amassing several 
copies of each work — generally as many as three, 
and in one case as many as nineteen. Dr. Hazen, 
the chief author, formerly Instructor in English and 
Research Assistant in Bibliography at Yale and now 
Instructor in English at Hunter College, is one of 
the most competent students of the science of bib- 
liography now living. Dr. Kirby, who, as a graduate 
student at Yale, helped compile the indexes to the 
Boswell Papers and to the new edition of Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, is now Professor 
of English at Mary Washington College. 
Walpole’s press at Strawberry Hill is generally 
held to be the most distinguished private press of 
the eighteenth century. Between Gray’s Odes in 
1757 and Hannah More’s Bishop Bonner’s Ghost in 
1789 he brought out nearly three dozen books, 
some of them of considerable size. Besides these, 
the Strawberry press is known to have issued some 
fifty detached pieces— mainly occasional compli- 
mentary verses, some of which were loeked in the 
press by prearrangement and run off to surprise 
fair visitors who had been inveigled into request- 
ing a demonstration. Though these pieces are of no 
importance as literature and the greater part of the 
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books are trifles, one still finds in the Strawberry 
Hill list the first editions of Gray’s Odes, of Wal- 
pole’s own Anecdotes of Painting, and of the Life 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury — probably a higher 
percentage of really significant books than any 
commercial press of the time could boast of. The 
types at Strawberry were all Caslon, the designs 
(especially after Thomas Kirgate took over in 1765) 
handsome and practical. Mr. H. B. Wheatley indeed 
prophesied as far back as 1896 that the Strawberry 
books would be prized for “their legibility and ele- 
gance of appearance” long after the archaic style 
initiated by William Morris had gone out of fashion. 

Walpole’s imprints were eagerly sought after by 
collectors from the very first. His correspondence 
frequently shows him balancing between annoyance 
and gratified vanity at having to buy at a premium 
one of his own books for which he had not re- 
served a sufficient stock. We now have a convenient 
and trustworthy listing and description of the 
Strawberry Hill books and detached pieces, with 
information concerning forgeries and mistaken at- 
tributions that quite supersedes anything to be 
found elsewhere. It should be of interest to scholars, 
collectors, and all those interested in bibliographical 
method, particularly, I think, to students of bibliog- 
raphy. 

It has for some time been known that many 
of the Strawberry imprints existed in two or three 
printings, and it was suspected that in such cases 
of duplication only one of the printings was genu- 
ine. Gray’s Odes, the Press’s piéce de résistance, is 
a case in point: it occurs in two printings, typo- 
graphically distinct, one on thicker paper than the 
other. Dr. Hazen has brought to the problem a 
very competent knowledge of type-faces and proc- 
esses of printing, reinforced by a more detailed 
knowledge of paper and watermarks than has 
hitherto been assembled by any student of the pe- 
riod. His conclusion, which is lucidly and convinc- 
ingly presented, is that though there are many 
genuine “states” caused by corrections in press and 
reprinting of sheets to make up imperfect copies or 
sets, only one of the books (the Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing) was issued from the Press in an authorized 
second edition; that the majority of the duplicates 
are unauthorized reprints made by Kirgate at Straw- 
berry Hill, not before 1790 and probably after Wal- 
pole’s death; and that at least ten of the detached 
pieces were reprinted in the nineteenth century.* 


* See Dr. Hazen’s article in Print, Summer 1941 (Vol. 
II, No. 2, pp. 21-31). 


REVIEWs 


For some of the detached pieces, indeed, we have 
three varieties: Walpole’s genuine original, Kir. 
gate’s reprint, and the nineteenth century reprint, 
both the latter properly called forgeries, since they 
were deliberately produced and sold as originals, 
No bibliographer, whatever his subject matter, can 
fail to learn something in method from this book. 

The volume, a more than favorable specimen of 
Mr. Carl P. Rollins’s art, simulates an eighteenth. 
century quarto, and is set in Baskerville, a style 
that goes well with the Caslon of the facsimiles and 
yet differs from it sufficiently to keep the facsimiles 
distinct from the text. The binding is blue buckram 
with gold stamping. The reproductions, except for 
the frontispiece, are from zinc line-blocks. There 
are about a hundred of them, of all shapes and 
sizes, but the square page takes care of most of 
them with very happy results. Opposite the title 
page is a fine collotype reproduction of an interest. 
ing water-color drawing of the interior of the 
Strawberry Hill printing office, unfortunately not 
identified by any legend. There is some paucity of 
information elsewhere concerning the reproduc. 


tions: e.g. p. 133, where the reader will be puzzled “a 


by the odd dark patch on the title page of the copy 
of Hieroglyphic Tales chosen for facsimile. The 
patch bears an autograph inscription presenting the 
book (“on my death”) to Richard Bull, but the 
reason for the dark background is not apparent. 
Mr. Lewis informs me that the inscription was 
written on the blue wrapper that the book origi- 
nally bore. When Bull had his copy bound, he dis- 
carded the wrapper but cut out the inscription and 
pasted it on the title page. The drawing of the 
printing office also comes from Bull’s collection; it 
was made for him in 1788 by John Carter to ac- 
company his extra-illustrated copy of the 1784 De. 
scription of Strawberry Hill. A list of reproductions 
would have provided an opportunity for such notes, 
and — since each item is provided with a facsimile 
— would have served as a more convenient way of 
locating a particular description than the present 
table of contents, which is so general as to be of 
little use. The reader will ultimately discover, how- 
ever, that there is an excellent index which will 
guide him to what he wants. 


FREDERICK A. POTTLE 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STRAWBERRY HILL 
PRESS, with a Record of the prices at which, copies have 
been sold. By A. T. Hazen. Together with a Bibliog- 
raphy and Census of the Detached Pieces. By A. T. Hazen 
and J. P. Kirby. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., 1942. 738 x 10 inches, 300 pp. ($10.00) 
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REVIEWS 


BOOKS AND PRINTING 


One of the most extensive bibliographical works of 
the year, Books and Printing, a Selected List of Peri- 
odicals, 1800-1942 is a work of enduring value 
which has been in process of compilation for some 
years by Carolyn F. Ulrich, chief of the periodicals 
division of the New York Public Library, and Karl 
Kiip, curator of the Spencer Collection and chief of 
the prints division of the same institution. 

Books and Printing is a classified catalog in which 
the subject is divided first into three main cate- 
gories: background, physical elements and the world 
of the book, groups which are of interest respec- 
tively to the historian and collector, the technician 
and amateur of printing and the author and pub- 
lisher. In the first of these broad divisions are listed 
periodicals containing material on early manuscripts, 
calligraphy, printing and bookbinding; in the sec- 
ond are those in which are found articles on type, 
design, illustration and prints, reproductive proc- 
esses, paper, ink and binding materials; and in the 
third are those which treat of the author and the 
manuscript, publishing, advertising, book trade, bib- 
liography, collecting and libraries. An appendix con- 
tains useful lists of periodically issued directories, 
indices, year books, publications of associations and 
societies and an interesting list of house organs. 

The compilers have not contented themselves with 
a mere listing of titles. Essential bibliographical data 
are appended to each entry, and following the entry 
is a note describing the purpose of the publication 
and specifying and evaluating its contents. In these 
concise but ample comments the compilers display 
full knowledge of their materials and make intelli- 
gent application of that knowledge to the individual 
needs of those who use the bibliography. There are 
naturally many repetitions of titles, brought about 
through the overlapping of fields, but in each in- 
stance of such repetition the accompanying note has 
been rewritten or revised with the new topic in 
mind. 

Obviously, one of the factors of chief importance 
in this admirable work is its rescue from oblivion 
of great numbers of lapsed, suspended or defunct 
periodicals. . 

It is inevitable that in a work of so many details 
there should be found an occasional oversight in 
the recording of bibliographical data. The Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America have not 
been published in Chicago since 1937, nor is that so- 
ciety’s News Sheet today a Worcester publication. 
The Dolphin may originally have been intended to 
appear three times a year, but it became an annual 
With its first issue of 1933 and since then has be- 
come a publication of irregular issue. These are 
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small flaws in a book destined to take its place with 
the permanent reference works relating to the 
graphic arts. 

LAWRENCE C. WROTH 


Condensed from New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review, August 8, 1943. 


BOOKS AND PRINTING, a Selected List of Periodicals, 
1800-1942, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kiip. William 
E. Rudge, Publisher, Woodstock, Vt., and The New York 
Public Library, New York, 1943. 7% x 10 inches, xii + 
244 pp. ($5.00) 


PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING 


This book will seem like an old friend to those who 
have the privilege of knowing BR, his many works 
and his contemporaries in the field of graphic arts 
design and typography. Here you find choice mor- 
sels of a master craftsman’s artistry reproduced to 
perfection. In an intimate conversational manner 
you learn something of how BR approaches his 
problems and achieves his results. Paragraphs on 
Printing has a feel and what my Dad called an “at- 
mosphere” all its own; it reflects BR which is syn- 
onymous with all that is good in book design. It 
will prove a source of inspiration and information 
for old-timers and novices alike. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING: Elicited from Bruce 
Rogers in Talks with James Hendrickson on the Funce- 
tions of the Designer. William E. Rudge’s Sons, New 
York, 1943. 7% x 10% inches, xii ++ 188 pp. (Regular 
Edition, $10.00; Special Edition, $25.00) 


* 


WRITING BOOKS AND MASTERS 


Ray Nash has long been fascinated by the work of 
early American writing masters and has an excep- 
tional collection of their writing books which he 
has dug out of attics and catalogs over a period of 
years. The present little book is an enticing intro- 
duction to this subject and more may be expected 
with further illustrations from examples in the pos- 
session of the author. 
ED. 


SOME EARLY AMERICAN WRITING BOOKS AND 
MASTERS. By Ray Nash. Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
1943. 24 pp., 11 facs., wrappers, sewn, 225 copies. 


($1.50) 

















BUILD FOR VICTORY 


A series of Public Relations messages may 
be designed effectively for printing 
on Hamilton Text Papers. 


W. C. HAMILTON & SONS 
MIQUON - PENNSYLVANIA 































How will you print it? THE DUENEWALD SOLUTION 


Offset Li thogr. aphy - for economically printing half-tone illustrations 
in black or color on antique paper. 

Letter pr €SS - for sharp, hard, and brilliant detail on coated paper and for 
printing type. 

P, hotogr AVUVE - where dramatic and dynamic photographs require deep 
rich tones on antique paper. 

P hotogelati 2 - for photographic fidelity on antique paper and for econ- 
omy in short runs. 


AS TECHNICIANS IN ALL PRINTING PROCESSES, WE SPECIFY AND QUOTE 
THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL MEANS OF PRODUCING EACH JOB 


DUENEWALD PRINTING CORPORATION 


216 WEST 18TH STREET « NEW YORK 
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BRUCE ROGERS’ 


PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING 
Mr. Rogers generously explains the how and why of his work in a 
handbook of 200 pages for the work table of the serious minded book 
designer and typographer. Complete with more than 100 full-page illus- 


trations, largely in two colors, and a portrait frontispiece. Printed on rag 


paper and bound in full buckram. 


Regular edition, $10.00 Special edition of 199 copies, $25.00 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS, INC. 
225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
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mot LINOTYPE 


“QUALITY WITH ECONOMY” 













TRADE BOOKS IN A WAR ECONOMY 


The year’s honor selections of the A.I.G.A. Trade Book 
Clinic indicate Linotype’s important contribution to 
book publishing and printing in a war economy. Of the 
seventy-eight titles selected during the 1942 publishing 
season, sixty-six were Linotype-set—an average of 84%. 
Baskerville and Janson were far and away the most popu- 
lar faces, each accounting for eighteen of these sixty-six 
books. Other ranking Linotype faces included Caledonia, 
Electra, Granjon, Fairfield, Estienne, Caslon Old Face 
and Scotch. LINOTYPE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












































































PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES : INc. 


30 East 57 Street, New York 


America’s Leading Auction Galleries 


* 
Public Sales of 
Autographs Manuscripts 
Incunabula First Editions 


Fine Bindings, Press and 
other Rare Books 


Seasonal Subscription to Book Catalogues 


$4 


ARTHUR SWANN 
Vice President in Charge of Book and Print Dept. 

















HAND and MACHINE 
MADE 
DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
PLAIN and FANCY 


carried in stock 


THE STEVENS-NELSON 
PAPER CORPORATION 


109 EAST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
453 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Samples on specific request 






































PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR CO. 


specializes in illustrated editions, pictorial calendars, art 
reproductions and greeting cards in sheet-fed gravure for 
publishers, printers, institutions and individuals. Speci- 
mens, suggestions and estimates are to be had for the asking. 


207 WEST 25th STREET 





- NEW YORK CITY 
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FAIR 
IS OUR 


LAND 


Every American will feel a thrill as 


FACES « FACTS 
By and About 


26 


CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 





with an introduction by he turns the 385 pages of warm 


glowing photographs, etchings and 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


lithographs by our great artists and 
Unique self-portraits of the outstanding photographers. 
masters of illustration with personal 


biographies by Willis Birchman. Edited by SAMUBL CHAMBERLAIN 


Introduction by DONALD MOFFAT 
$5.00 
HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers 


67 West 44TH STREET + New YORK 


526 signed copies at $5.00 


WILLIS BIRCHMAN 
37 Hartley Street, Hamden, Conn. 
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Art Books by Studio 


CONVERSATION PIECES. A book of humorous illustrations and drawings 
by Alajalov, with a commentary by Janet Flanner. 104 pages include Alajalov’s 
most popular New Yorker Covers. $3.50 


THE STUDIO ANNUAL 1942-3. A festive book with over 50 plates, in- 
cluding 24 in color. Subjects included are Chinese Art, Renaissance painters, 
William Blake, Modern masters. Also featured are Short Stories and Specially 
illustrated articles. Paper bound $1.00. Cloth $1.50. 


THE A.B.C. OF OUR ALPHABET. By Tommy Thompson. Illustrated $3.50 
ADVENTURES IN MONOCHROME. By James Laver. 200 illustrations $3.75 
RUSSELL FLINT (More Than Shadows). 135 illustrations (8 in color) $3.50 
LONDON TRIUMPHANT. By Sidney Jones. Illustrations. $4.50 


Write for ‘‘Studio’’ Prospectuses. 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. * 381 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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V 1e W THE NEW QUARTERLY OF POETS AND PAINTERS 


has presented the 2nd Series of four numbers: 


No. 1 (April 1942): Special issue on Max Ernst 

No. 2. (May 1942): Tanguy-Tchelitchew number 

No. 3 (October 1942): A variety of essays by Roger Caillois 
(Vertigo); Nicolas Calas (The New Prometheus); Parker 
Tyler (The Endless Island) 

No. 4 (January 1943): Americana Fantastica 


Each number is elaborately illustrated and with a 
specially designed cover. A limited quantity of the 
2nd Series, in slip-case, obtainable at $1.75, post- 
paid. (Not sold separately.) Contributors include: 
Andre Breton, Sidney Janis, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, Wallace Stevens, James Thrall Soby, Lincoln 
Kirstein, James Johnson Sweeney. Reproductions 
of the work of Ernst, Tanguy, Tchelitchew, Hanani, 
Seligmann, Masson, Eilshemius, Stettheimer, Eakins 


and many others. 





Subscriptions are being accepted for the 3rd Series 
Four NuMBERS $1.00 





Manuscripts and photographs invited by the editor 


CHARLES HENRI FORD =. 1 East 53rd St., New York City 
Parker Tyler - Assistant Editor 





Distributor: GOTHAM BOOK MART, 51 West 47th Street, New York City 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR PRINTERS 
By FRED W. HOCH 


THE PRINTING COMMENTATOR 

A Weekly Analysis of Current Events and Progress in the Graphic Arts. To shorten 
the lapse of time between the happenings in the industry and analysis on your desk 
is the aim of THE PRINTING COMMENTATOR. Concise paragraphs contain 
items of interest to you and your associates—written in a way you can grasp them 
quickly—in ten minutes or so. 

The subjects covered are current events, business messages, government regulations, 
related industries, economic background, technical advances, management and labor, 
markets, standardization, human interest material, war, post war, trends and fore- 
casts, and education in the graphic arts. 

Published weekly, it will be on your desk every Monday morning. 
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PRODUCTION STANDARDS AND ECONOMIC COST VALUES FOR 
PRINTERS 

64 pages, 6 x 914 inches, 72 reference tables, 8 forms and diagrams, indexed for 62 
operations, economic hour cost rates for 42 cost centers. Compiled to compare and 
build printing estimates of reliability, newly revised, cloth covered . . . $5.00 


STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING FOR PRINTERS 

268 pages, 6 x 914 inches, 97 reference tables, 26 diagrams and forms, 7 graphs and 
charts. A book on the mechanics of printing plus estimating schedules. A guidance 
for estimators. A text book for students. A reference book forall the industry $3.75 


ESTIMATING GRAPHS FOR PRINTERS 
16 pages, 814 x 11 inches, 13 full page graphs. These graphs show cost of complete 
job for typesetting, presswork and binding. A splendid help for quick estimating $3.00 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS 

272 pages, 6 x 914 inches, 334 problems discussed and answered, 637 operations, 
terms and processes indexed under 17 reference headings. Book contains solutions 
to specific pressroom problems. A useful reference book . . . . . . $2.00 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN 

236 pages, 6 x 914 inches, 35 charts, 26 illustrations, 24 reference tables, 1085 ref- 
erences. This book explains how to put the specific job on the press. Die cutting, 
embossing and many other kinds of jobs explained. A practical book for every en- 
thusiastic apprentice and journeyman. .-. . «. «. « « « + «© «$3.00 


PUBLISHED By FRED W. HOCH ASSOCIATES 
ORDER FROM 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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Personal Printing 
Designed to Order 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKLETS BOOKPLATES 
STATIONERY 


William Edwin Rudge 
WOODSTOCK - VERMONT 
















Printers 


E. L. Hildreth & Company 


of Books and Periodicals 


Publications for the following fields have been printed recently: 


Philanthropy 


Anthropology Current Affairs International Affairs Plays 

Archaeology | Economics Languages Post War Planning 

Art Education Limited Editions (Classics) Psychology, Psychiatry 
Bibliography Engineering _ Literature Religious Studies 
Biology Geology Medicine Sanitation 

Botany Graphic Arts —_ Penology Sociology 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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DARD HUNTER 


1939 


PYNSON PRINTERS NEWYORK 
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A FEW COPIES STILL AVAILABLE AT $36 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 








HURLBUT 
BOOK PAPERS 


Especially suited for 
Permanent, Limited 


and Deluxe editions. 


¥ 


Hurlbut Paper Company 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1806 
SOUTH LEE » MASSACHUSETTS 
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FULL-TONE COLLOTYPE 
MEANS FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


Where excellence of reproduction is required it can be fulfilled 


by Full-Tone Collotype. The lively richness and sharp accuracy 


of screenless prints, on appropriate papers, are satisfying solutions 


to almost every problem of fine reproduction. Meriden’s staff 


is particularly experienced with unusual and difficult conditions. 


See Pages ii, 17, 48 of this issue of PRINT for examples of Full-Tone Collotype 


and a comment on the process. 


Write for information to: 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE COMPANY 


MERIDEN « CONNECTICUT 























HE number of dots in a halftone is a de- 

termining factor in the quality of repro- 
duction. But more than the actual number, the 
character of each dot is vitally important. 


For clear, sharp, dot formation that brings 
crisp detail in halftone work, Agfa Ansco 
Reprolith Film is the choice for a steadily in- 
creasing amount of lithographic work. This 
versatile film in its regular, ortho and pan 
emulsion types provides not only inherently 
high contrast and great resolving power, but 


How many dots make a halftone 


AGFA ANSCO Reprolith Films 


a valuable “darkroom dependability” through 
its wide development latitude and effective 
anti-halation protection. 


Typical of the many possibilities is the simpli- 
fied technique for direct halftone color sepa- 
rations using two films—Reprolith Ortho and 
Reprolith Pan. The result is an increased 
processing control not possible with any other 
method plus the fact that negative correction 
is reduced to a minimum. Agfa Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS LITERATURE 


bo 


PERIODICALS ON BOOKS AND PRINTING 
by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup 
Published jointly by William Edwin Rudge 
and The New York Public Library 


This checklist of practically all periodicals dealing with the graphic arts from 
1800 to the present contains a wealth of information in the brief historical 
outlines of the publications, annotations relating to the type of subject matter 
to be found in each, and a complete helpful index. 256 pages, 714 x 10 
inches, sewed and glued heavy paper cover. Published July 1, 1943. $5.00 


de 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRINTING 
by Daniel Berkeley Updike 


“Like all this printer’s utterances on the subject of his craft, these have the 
character of a distillation, clear liquid obtained drop by drop through the agen- 
cy of the fires of experience.” L. C. Wroth, in the NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE BOOKS. A few copies of Mr. Updike’s last work remain at $3.00 


de 
PRINT, A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts 


Although the magazine will appear irregularly for the duration, it will con- 
tinue to present, discuss and demonstrate the many important functions of 
printing in the world of yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Vol. I $7.50 Vol. II $6.00 Vol. III or IV $5.00 Vols. III and IV $9.00 
Slipcases for each volume at $1.00 

A selection of PRINT REPRINTS at $.50 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publishr - WOODSTOCK - VERMONT 




















CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 








THOREAU MACDONALD, son of the English oil 
painter, J. E. H. MacDonald, is a Canadian illustrator 
and letterer whose specialty is life in the wilderness. Ray 
Nash says, “He handles a pen with the keen observation 
and sure sense of black and white which prove a graphic 
master.” 


HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAUPT is the curator of fine 
books at the Columbia University Library, author of sev- 
eral books and a lecturer on the graphic arts. His por- 
trait woodcut by FRITZ EICHENBERG and a biographi- 
cal note are to be found in Print, Vol. II, No. 2. 


FRITZ EICHENBERG is probably best known in this 
country for his illustration of children’s books. He is a 
past master in various print mediums including woodcut, 
lithograph and etching. He is one of those exceptional 
teachers who practices what he preaches. There is a sly 
humor and deep understanding of human nature evident 
in his work whether it be Puss in Boots (Holiday House) 
or Richard The Third (The Limited Editions Club). For 
more on Eichenberg see Print, Vol. II, No. 2. 


OSCAR OGG is an artist and author of An Alphabet 
Source Book (Harpers). He is much in demand as a 
letterer but his spelling is terrific. He did the chronology 
in this issue as a special contributor to Print, and we 
only regret that in this wartime it could not be repro- 
duced as a two-page spread in red and black as it was 
intended. 


GEORGE SALTER is a graphic designer whose specialty 
is book jackets. He has taught at Columbia University 
and Cooper Union art school. 


EDWIN A. R. RUMBALL-PETRE is a lecturer on Bibles 
whose avocation was collecting rare Bibles. He became 
the world’s sole dealer in this field, and made many 
notable “finds” which he imported for museums, librar- 
ies, colleges and churches. Philosophizing on the tardy 
appearance of his article, he remarks that “future his- 
torians will be quite content to record that the declara- 
tion of the indebtedness was made in the now famous 
quarterly Print about the middle of the 20th century!” 


ELEANOR FEISENBERGER is a born bibliographer, 
linguist and research worker. For many years she was 
assistant to the artist-designer-teacher Hugo Steiner-Prag 
at his school for the book arts in Prague and then at the 
new school which he organized along similar lines in 
Sweden. She helped to organize an international book 
exhibition in Paris and prepared its exhaustive catalog. 
In this country, Miss Feisenberger has been connected 
with the Columbia University Library, the Yale Library 
and Print. She is an old friend of Edy Legrand with 
whom she frequently corresponds and has many of his 
original drawings. 


M. C. GAINES will be remembered as the author of 
“Narrative Illustration” in the last number of Print, Vol. 
III, No. 2. It is largely thanks to Mr. Gaines’s generosity 





that the current issue has managed to appear in the face 
of many difficulties. 


PAUL McPHARLIN —now Private Paul McPharlin 
36523398 T.S.S. 397, Bks. 8, Keesler Field, Mississippi, 
is under normal circumstances up to his neck in projects 
as varied as publishing, puppetry, Indian handicraft, 
architecture, art and teaching. He is a writer who de- 
signs and on occasion makes woodcut illustrations for 
his books. His home in Birmingham, Michigan, includes 
a two-story living room with a stage at one end which 
serves also as a dining room. Paul delights in extensive 
tours to visit the people and places most of us can only 
read about. Even in the army he manages to get outside 
the camp limits and write us about what goes on of 
graphic arts interest in the neighborhood. Stamps, of 
course, are another of his hobbies. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE knew George W. Jones inti- 
mately, having lived with him for some time at ‘“Monk- 
barns,” Northwood, Middlesex, England, and then vis- 
ited with him when he came to the United States with 
his daughter Alice to make a graphic arts tour with the 
late William Edwin Rudge and Mrs. Rudge in 1930. 

Since the note about Mr. Rudge appeared in the New 
England Printer and Publisher (see page 25), his farm 
job has demanded more and more time through plowing, 
planting and haying which have further delayed this 
issue of Print. He hopes that all subscribers will under- 
stand and concur with the general feeling of “better late, 
than never.” 


REVIEWERS: FREDERICK A. POTTLE is an authority 
on James Boswell whose Papers he edited for the fa- 
mous edition printed by William Edwin Rudge at Mount 
Vernon, New York. He is the author of several books 
and Professor of English at Yale University. LAURANCE 
P. ROBERTS is the Director of The Brooklyn Museum 
and a specialist in the Japanese field. WALTER DOR- 
WIN TEAGUE is an industrial designer in New York. 
ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY is a native of Ceylon. 
He was graduated from the University of London, but 
for more than a quarter of a century he has been the 
distinguished Fellow for Research in Indian, Persian and 
Muhammedan Art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
He is also the author of a number of scholarly works 
on Oriental art, philosophy and religion. For a note on 
PAUL McPHARLIN see elsewhere on this page. 


KATHERINE PEDDLE came to Vermont with Print 
when the move was made to The Elm Tree Press. With 
a background in journalism and advertising, she was a 
valuable assistant to the publisher until the whole staff 
decided to get into work more directly connected with 
the war for the duration. She next reported on the Scrap 
Drive for the Vermont newspapers, and then on the state 
legislative session at Montpelier for the Rutland Herald 
and the Burlington Free Press. She returned briefly to 
Woodstock to help edit and produce this issue which 
might have appeared much later except for her unselfish 
interest and energetic capability. This summer she is 4 
hired hand on a Vermont dairy farm. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 








Design & Production. William Edwin Rudge and Kath- 
erine Peddle. 


Type. Forewords & Articles: Linotype Granjon, 10 on 
12 pt. Check lists, back matter, footnotes & captions: 
Linotype Granjon, 8 pt. solid. Headings: Linotype 
Granjon. 


Processes. Letterpress: Printed by E. L. Hildreth & Co., 
under the direction of Robert L. Dothard, Brattleboro, 
Vt., on cylinder presses, except three-color insert which 
was printed by the Trafalgar Printing Co., New York, 
N.Y., on a cylinder press. 

Planographic: Frontispiece and Print Masterpiece No. 
11 (page 17) were printed by collotype by The Meri- 
den Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Engravings: All were made by Stoddard Engraving 
Co., New Haven, Conn., except for three-color illus- 
tration which was made by Arrow Engraving Co., 
New York, N.Y. The copper halftones used through- 
out are 110-screen, deep etched for smooth antique 
paper except for three-color illustration which is 133- 
screen. Other engravings are zinc line. 


Illustrations. Cover: Design and lettering by Thoreau 


MacDonald. Color Chronology chart: Calligraphy by 
Oscar Ogg. Comics three-color illustration from oil 
painting by Arthur Rascowsky. Open Letter stamp de- 
signs from original sketches. Rudge photo by Joseph 
Stone. Jones letter from original. Granjon sample page 
from Robert Granjon: 16th Century Type Founder 
and Printer, issued by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Masterpiece photograph by Peter Juley. 


Paper. Cover: Golden Yellow Strathmore Cover, 65 lb. 


coverweight. Text: Specially made 80 lb. smooth wove, 
natural white, from Whitehead and Alliger. 

Tip-ins: Frontispiece and Masterpiece, 80 lb. white 
Colbourn, Hurlbut Paper Co. 

Inserts: Four-page wrap, 80 lb. Velour Enamel, Allied 
Paper Mills. 


Binding. Side wire stitched, cover glued. Frontispiece and 
masterpiece tipped in. Four-page coated wrap bound 
in. Bound by E. L. Hildreth & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 











